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tive romance. 
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Harmonic Tendencies in the Missa Pa pae Marcelli 
BY 


RICHARD BOBBITT 


INTRODUCTION AND EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


The Missa Papae Marcellt (ca. 1555) of Palestrina is reputed! to be one of the 
sixteenth-century master’s most excellent compositions. It has been chosen, 
for this reason, as a subject for analysis. The purpose of this study is to 
examine the harmonic tendencies of the Marcellus Mass in the light of modern 
theory—t.e. to expose, if possible, the composer's concept of “tonality” in 
terms of to-day’s musical thought. 

All analysis is confined to the Gloria In Excelsis Deo and the Credo In Unum 
Deum, since these two portions form the bulk of the work and yield more than 
adequate examples of the harmonic style which is typical of the whole com 
position. The entire Mass occupies 566 measures, of which the Gloria and 
Credo account for 115 and 175 bars respectively, and together total 290 mea- 
sures. Detailed examination shows that examples of all the harmonic devices 
to be discussed may be found in these two sections of the composition. 

For clarity of presentation, it is necessary that we examine rather closely 
the technical terms which will be used in subsequent analysis. 

The expression “‘tonality’’ will at all times be indicative of the following 
concept. 


(a) Assume a scale of seven tones 


(b) Derive all possible chordal structures which may be expressed in inter- 
vals of 3rds 


3 part structures derived from open form 


(c) Assume the structure which was erected upon the first scale degree to 
be the tonal centre (tonic) and that all other structures will be sub- 
sidiary to this centre. 


' Style af Palestrina and the Dissonance (London, 1946) p. 40. 
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(d) Assume that the most important subsidiary chords are those most 
nearly identical in structure to the tonic and which, at the same time, 
include a maximum number of scale tones. 


A 
g H [i-4 step interval] 


Other chords with structure identical to tonic 


Together with the tonic, these chords yield every note in the scale 


This technique gives primary subsidiary chords for cadential activity in the 
following modes (Lydian and Locrian are not used in the Marcellus Mass) 


IV v Vv ! 
Aeolian Phrygian 


(e) Assume that “substitute” chords may be obtained from primary 
structures by inversion of intervallic relationships. 


Of course, these inversions may be related to any tone in the primary chord, 
but those positions yielding tones not in the scale of the parent chord are eli- 


minated. 


Tonic and substitute Subsidiary chords and their substitutes 
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Tonality, in the traditional sense,? may now be detined as that type of har 
monic motion which best outlines and accentuates the function of the tonic chord 
Such motion is primarily expressed through subsidiary tonal levels of closely 
related structures and their substitutes, as shown above. 

Harmonic movement which confines itself entirely to the stated diatonic 
scale, both in root motion and in the structure of chords built upon these roots, 
will be called Type J harmony. 

If chord roots come from the diatonic scale, but with upper structures 
altered through use of non-seale tones, this will be termed Type 11 harmony* 


Type I (C lonian) 


Type II (upper structures not limited to the mode from which the bass is 
derived 


_ 


Movement—.e. activity—-within a stated tonality will be classified by 
means of “cycles”. The common term “cycle of the 5th’ will be known as ©5 
(cycle 5). This refers to the downward motion of a fifth, perfect or diminished, 
between two chord roots: 


for] 


Since motion between chord roots is by no means limited to the interval 
of a fifth, a general classification of all cycle movement may be summarized 
as follows 

downward motion of a 3rd (maj. or min.) 
Positive 
5th (per. or dim.) 
cy? les 
7th (may. or min.) 


“Nepative” upward motion of a 3rd 
Negative 


( yeles ath 


2 The term ‘traditional’, as applied to tonality, refers to the type of harmonic thought 
expressed by textbooks in general use to-day -1.¢. such standard works as those by Piston, Wedge, 
Kitson, Hindemith, Mitchell, Kimsky-Korsakovy, etc. 

® Schillinger System of Musical Composition (N.Y., 1945), Vol. 1, p. 493 

* Schillinger System of Mus. Comp. (N.Y., 1945), Vol. 1, p. 361-387 
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An illustration of each type of cycle movement is as follows: 


ce for) C-8 {or} 


Note that octave adjustment of the roots does not affect the basic cycle 
motion—t.e. C7 may also be regarded as moving up one degree, since the same 
tone results as moving down a seventh. 

Cycles 3, 5 and 7 will be regarded as postttve, since these cycles predominate 
in strongly “tonal” progressions of triads. 


c7 c7 c7 cs 


Cycles —3, -5 and ~7 will be regarded as negative, since these cycles pre- 
dominate in triad progressions of “indefinite tonality’’—1.e. not necessarily 
gravitating to important subsidiary structures of the tonic, such as domi- 
nant or sub-dominant of a major scale. 


cs Cc? cs c8 c? C83 


Triad progressions which fluctuate between positive and negative cycles 
in such a manner as to obscure definitive harmonic motion will be known as 
oblique progressions—1.e. tonally indirect or evasive. Negative cycles usually 
predominate in this type of movement. 


Cc? CF CGF CF? CP CF CF CF? 


Key modulation will refer to the harmonic establishment of the same mode 
on a different pitch level. For example, the C major scale and its primary 
chords might be transferred to the new pitch level of D: 


adjustment 
' cs = C-5 = 
= c-7 po [or] 
= 
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(D Ionian) 


Modal modulation will refer to the harmonic establishment of a new scale 
on the same or different pitch level. This is unlike key modulation in that the 
scale (mode) is changed and the primary subsidiary chords of the new mode may 
be of different intervallic structure. 

Here is an example of modal modulation to a different pitch level 


D Dorian 


Modal modulation on same pitch level: 


A Aeolian A Mixolydian 


Although the term “mode” for all practical purposes simply means “‘scale”’, 
we will only apply the expression to those ecclesiastical modes which were used 
by Palestrina in the Missa Papae Marcelli—the lomian, Dorian, Phrygian, 
Mixolydian, and Aeolian modes. 


Dorian 
Phrygian 


& 


Mixolydian 


Aeolian 


Thus, here is a categorical listing of the terms necessary to this analysis: 
Tonality.—Harmonic motion which gravitates toward the tonic chord and 
its primary subsidiaries. 


key (© tonian) 
IV v I IV Vv I 
E Phrygian 
—— 
Ionian 
(e) 
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Type I Harmony.—Chord roots and upper structures from the same scale. 

Type 11 Harmony.—Chord roots from a scale, upper structures not re- 
stricted to this same scale. 

Cycle.—The intervallic relationship between chord roots. 

Positive Motion.—-Motion consisting primarily of positive cycles. 

Negative Motion.—-Motion consisting primarily of negative cycles. 

Oblique Motion._-Motion of ‘indirect’’ character which fluctuates between 
positive and negative cycles so as to obscure primary tonal centres. 

Key Modulation. The complete harmonic establishment of the same scale 
on different pitch level. 

Mode.-Any scale, but specifically one of the ecclesiastical modes (scales) 
used by Palestrina. 

Modal Modulation._The complete harmonic establishment of a new scale 
on same or different pitch level. Modal modulation may take place, of course, 
without harmony being present, but no such situation occurs in this com- 
position. 

ANALYSIS OF THE Missa Papae Marcelli 

Like any composer, Palestrina wa’ obliged to draw heavily upon the 
compositional materials which were available during his lifetime. The tuning 
system of “equal-temperament”’ which permits free modulation to any key 
level was unknown to him, and although chromatic tones were employed as 
early as the fourteenth and fifteenth century,® Palestrina made sparing use of 
them. 

He seemed to prefer the major triad to the minor—this 1s evidenced by his 
preference for the Lonian (major) mode, and by structural alterations of 
dominant (and secondary dominant) chords at the cadence. For example, 
the lonian mode occupies about 200 bars of the 2go0 bars in the Glorta and Credo 

well over half the entire length of these two sections combined—and when 
cadencing in the Dorian, Mixolydian, or Aeolian modes, the dominant is often 
changed from minor to major. It was in these cadential alterations that 
Palestrina made use of chromatiecs: 


Ex. Pure Mixolydian Cadence As Palestrina does it in the Credo 


Ex.2 Another altered Dominant - Gioria [Aeolian Mode] 


® Style of Palestrina and the Dissonance (London, 1946), p. 27 


id 
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In one instance, the tonic chord itself (in Dorian) is changed from minor to 
major to produce a strong secondary dominant effect in returning to © major. 


Ex.3 Pure Dorian Cadence 


Occasional use was made of the lowered sixth degree in the Dorian mode, 
but this seems to be the only instance where chromatic alteration was used to 
change a major triad to minor. 


Ex.4 Credo-“Et in Spiritum’ 


These, then, were the essential materials available to Palestrina 

(a) The ecclesiastical modes; 

(b) Knowledge of the four triads—mayjor, minor, dimimshed and aug- 

mented, 

As if these sources of tonal art were not little enough, the composer limited 
himself even further. Not all of the melodic intervals found in the modes were 
used, nor were all of the triads. Palestrina restricts his melodic writing to the 
use Of major and minor seconds, major and minor thirds, perfect fourths and 
fifths, minor sixths and the perfect octave. Only major and minor triads are 
used extensively; the diminished triad occuring solely at the cadence, and the 
augmented triad not being used at all. 

A more conservative beginning could hardly be imagined, yet the composer 
was able to mould these simple materials into a highly developed, artistu 
product. 

Cycle TENDENCIES 

fo Palestrina the line was the thing—1t.e. he seemed primarily concerned 
with the “singability” of each melodic part; yet, it could not be said that he 
was unaware of the vertical responsibilities of polyphony, since the harmonic 
motion resulting from melodic combinations formed patterns of movement 
which definitely contributed to the wave-like flow of the entire composition. 


S= 
a 
, Credo p— Return to C major 
= —— : 
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Analysis shows that C, is the predominating harmonic feature of the 
Marcellus Mass. This hypothesis may be verified by close examination of 
cycle movement in the Credo, where it will be found that C, occurs more than 
any other cycle. A comparative chart will serve as illustration: 


Cycle Ratios of the Credo (175 bars) 
C, occurs at least 93 times 
C5 » 77 
66 
56 
40 
15 
lhe Credo section is considered to be representative in that it is the longest 
portion of the composition, and analysis of the other sections yields the same 
approximate cycle ratios. Here are three typical examples of Cg from the 
Credo. 
Ex.5 Ex.6 “Crucifixus” 
‘ 


Note that Palestrina prefers the altered V chord (in Ex. 6) to the diatonic 
VII chord which might be expected in pure Mixolydian mode. 

Many instances occur where a diminished triad is used to replace the 
expected C, at the cadence. But, even though the actual cadence is C,, the 
ear accepts the movement as substituting for the dominant and thus produces 
the effect of Cg. 

Ex.8 Credo Ex.9 “Et in Spiritum’ 


= 
— 
sc? 


Were all such cases considered to be C, (which is their aural effect), the total 
number of these cycles would be almost doubled. 


cb cs 
Ex.7"Et in Spiritum” 
CB 
— 
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The plagal cadence is also much in evidence: 


Ex.10 “Crucifixus’- Credo 


Two other cadences worthy of mention are those formed by © 7 and ©, 
he latter occurs only once® (as far as this analysis could determine) in the entire 
Mass and is so unusual as to be questionable. Its effect is that of a deceptive 
$ cadence into the “relative major’ (to use a modern term) and sets up a cross- 
relation between C sharp and C natural, a rare thing in this composition. The 
C-7 cadence occurs as a result of embellishing the [V chord. 


Ex.11 Credo 


Phese cadences should not be considered important to the over-all harmon 
style of the Marcellus Mass since they probably result from special melodie 


treatment of the text (a separate study beyond the scope of this paper). Only 
one other example of cross-relation was found :? 


Ex.13 “Crucifixus” 
ALTO The G natural occurs 

in a different voiwe 

from the G sharp 


‘== 


Palestrina’s affinity for ©, is further seen in his use of secondary dominants 
(what to-day would be termed “V of V"’). Chromatic alteration of the third 
emphasizes the dominant role of the chord: 


* This does not mean that C,, as such, occurs only once in the composition; the statement refers 
to its cadential use 

7 Although the Eulenberg edition shows both Cg and G@%, these accidentals are optional in the 
Goldschmidt and Koma- Fratelli Scalera editions. 


: Ex.12 Credo 
Credo 
v 
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Next to cycle 5, cycle 7 is the most important harmonic factor in this 
composition. Its affinity to C, at the cadence has already been discussed and 
its frequent use may be noted by referring to the chart of cycle ratios. Cycle 7 
demonstrates its greatest usefulness, however, in the way it contributes to 
oblique harmonic motion. This phenomenon seems to be peculiar to sixteenth- 
century counterpoint and is much in evidence in the Marcellus Mass. For 
example, C, combined with its negative form (C-7) gives a combination of 
upward and downward motion: 


= 


This type of movement is especially valuable when an evasive, indirect 
style is desired, and the effect of wavering between positive and negative i 
useful in prolonging the sensation of continuous motion. Oblique movement 
is particularly necessary in the vocal, contrapuntal style, since the unchanging 
colour of human voices (even skillfully spaced) might tend to monotony without 
a reservoir of flowing, undulative rhythm suggested by shifting harmonic levels 

Palestrina usually uses “fauxbourdon” (scalewise movement of triads in 
Ist inversion) to achieve oblique motion. 


Ex.15 Credo 


— 
Cc? Cc? C7? C7 


This device also serves to illustrate that Palestrina was by no means indif- 
ferent to the older techniques, since “‘fauxbourdon” was primarily a phenomenon 
of the Late Middle Age period (ca. 1300-1450).* These oblique, “false bass” 
passages often ended with an open fifth at the cadence, reminiscent of the old 
ninth century organum. The following example from the Glorta is in the 
Phrygian mode: 


Cc? Cc? 


* Harvard Dictionary of Muse (Cambridge, Mass., 1947), p. 259. 


: 

20 
FS} — 
Ex.16 
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The major seventh chord formed by suspension at the C, cadence is particu- 
larly effective. 

Many similar examples of oblique, undulative motion may be found through 
out the Mass, and it cannot be emphasized too strongly that this technique ts 
one of the principal factors which contribute to the flowing Palestrinian style 

Another important feature is the lack of strict metre. It is possible that 
rhythmic errors occurred when transferring the old music without bar lines 
into modern notation, but probably the modern scores (if not over-edited) are 
reasonably accurate. The Eulenburg edition, upon which this analysis » 
based, indicates certain sections to be a combination of metres, alternating 
between } and j time. This, of course, helps free the music from any mono 
tonous metrical pulsation which might otherwise occur 

In addition, the tonic chord in harmonic cadences does not always coimeide 
with the strongest pulsation of the measure. This, too, contributes to th 
effect of indirect, wave-like motion. 


Ex.17 Credo Ex.18 Credo 


= f= 


Although triads are the principal structures throughout this work, seventh 
chords are occasionally formed by suspension between cycles. 


Ex.20 Credo 


MopaL RELATIONSHIPS 
The interval of a perfect fifth was evidently highly significant to Palestrina 
as a symbol of consistency and unity. We have discussed its prominence in 
harmonic motion between chord roots; it also seems to play an important role 


rg: 
4 
9 
Ex.19 Credo 
6 

Ex.21"Et in Spiritum” 

~\ 
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in the selection of modal centres. For example, if we outline the first four 
tones which fall a perfect fifth above C, the following order occurs: 


é 
D A &E 


It is interesting to note that Palestrina may have considered the fifth 
nearest to C as the most closely related, and the one furthest from C as the least 
likely target for modal modulation. His choice of modes for the Gloria and 
Credo seems to bear out this hypothesis, since the Mixolydian mode occurs most 
frequently and the Phrygian mode only once. Modulations ‘~to the Mixolydian 
mode were not always ‘‘direct’’, in that the mode might not be fully established 
before returning to Ionian. Nevertheless, these oblique, indirect gravitations 
occurred so frequently that more total time was spent in Mixolydian than in 
any other mode besides Ionian, which predominated. A comparative chart 
illustrates the point: 

Modal Ratios of the Gloria and Credo (290 bars) 

( lonian — approximately 200 bars—-predominating. 

(, Mixolydian — approximately 26 bars where mode is definitely established 
plus approximately 24 bars of “gravitation”. 

1) Dorian — approximately 38 bars where mode is definitely established plus 
approximately 4 bars of “gravitation”. 

A Aeolian = approximately 16 bars. 

Phrygian approximately bars. 


Note that the above proportions correspond with the order of fifths pre- 
viously outlined——2e. the fifth closest to C received the most emphasis. Ex- 
amination of the other sections of the Mass showed nothing to contradict this 
hypothesis. Lydian and Locrian modes were not used—probably due to the 
augmented fourth and diminished fifth so easily exposed in those scales. 

Here is an example of “gravitation” toward the Mixolydian mode. Note 
that the modality, when heard in full context, never completely withdraws 
from € Ionian, but seems to venture tentatively into G Mixolydian. 


Ex.22 Gloria 


= 


‘ 
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Contrast the above example with the following one. Observe the full 
establishment of the Mixolydian mode without return to a chord on C, and the 
use of the natural seventh degree in descending passages 


Ex.23 


° 


Similar examples of modal modulation occur in Dorian, Aeolian and 
Phrygian. The following example is in the Dorian mode: 


Ex.24 


A more obvious use of the “fifth” relationship between modal centres ts 
found in the second portion of the Credo (Quatuor Vocibus). Here we see 
extended gravitational motion with © Ionian as the final target. It is im 
teresting to note that the order of modal centres passed through corresponds 
exactly to the previously discussed cycle of fifths. Palestrina lends impetus 
to the beginning by means of a typical “‘fauxbourdon” passage 


Gravitation” to E Phrygian 


Aeolian 


D Dorian 


Ex.25 
G Mixolydian r—C lonian 
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The circling rhythm which results from this broad modal flow is not unlike 
the gliding of a bird—first hanging suspended, and then dropping by gentle 
degrees to a final point of rest. 


The type of modal modulation just illustrated is termed “‘extended gravita- 
tion’ because—although each mode is established by full cadence—the amount 
of time spent on each successive resting point is quite short, the first gravita- 
tional movement into E Phrygian being shortest of all. Thus the over-all 
picture is gravitational movement towards the final point of rest —1.e. Ionian C. 
Also, note the open fifth at the Dorian and Mixolydian cadence. 

Palestrina’s preference for the ‘dominant’ relationship is again indicated 
here by his modal cadences. With the exception of Phrygian (see Ex. 16) he 
seldom uses the identical structures of the pure mode (discussed in the intro- 
duction under the subject of “tonality’), evidently preferring the altered 
dominant effect. It would thus appear that he did not feel bound by any 
strict modal “system” as far as primary and substitute structures were 
concerned, 

[he modal changes in this composition are by no means radical to modern 
ears. No more than one accidental (except for the occasional Bb and F% in 
Dorian) ever separates the various modal levels from C Ionian. The chosen 
modes are simply displacements of the C scale with accidentals at the cadence. 


Ionian Dorian 


Phrygian Lydian {not us 


Mixolydian 


e a 


Never does the composer go as far afield as, say, from C oman to E Mixo- 
lydian. Most of the harmony is Type I (diatonic), except at the cadence where 
Type II is frequently used to emphasize the dominant effect. 

The fact that no other mode than C Ionian ever occupies more than twelve 
consecutive measures of this Mass indicates the essentially Ionian character 
of the entire work. There are no ‘‘key” modulations in the sense of our original 
definition of the term. 


A 
D 
Cc 
led) 
_ 
Locrian [not used} (a) 
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SUMMARY 


The harmonic tendencies of the Marcellus Mass would seem to be governed 
predominantly by the following factors: 


(a) The melodic line; 
(6) The interval of a fifth, as it shapes harmonic motion (Cs) and modal 
relationships. 


‘wave-like’ harmonic style. 


(c) Oblique cycle motion, contributing to a 


With Palestrina, the individual line had to have balanced melodic content 
At the same time, it was necessary that the over-all efiect of coinciding melodii 
parts be governed by unity of principle. This unity was provided through the 
ever-present interval of a fifth, which seemed to underlie almost every phase 
of the composer's thought. (©, predominated in harmonic motion between 
roots, and the fifth outlined the structure of his chords: 


The same interval appears to have governed Palestrina’s choice of modes, 
and it was often used in its original (harmonic series), open form at the cadence. 

Free rhythmic treatment of individual melodic lines and oblique cycle 
movement combined with unrestricted metrical outline to produce an effect 
of flowing, undulative motion. The oblique alternation between positive and 
negative cycles gives the impression of harmonic freedom to to-day’s ears, so 
accustomed to strict, definitive tonal progression. 

Graphic representation of such harmonic fluctuations might appear as 


In other words, a constant expanding-contracting, rising-falling effect 
proceeding in smooth, undulatory motion to points of relaxation or rest 

The essential features of the Palestrinian style may now be categorized as 
follows (all subdivisions of each subject heading are listed in order of impor- 
tance): 


(1) Harmonic Structures 
(a) Major triad 
(b) Minor triad 
(c) Wiminished triad 


with type I harmony predominating (type 
IT at cadence) 


(d) Seventh chords by suspension. 
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(2) Harmonic Motion 
(a) C, (with C, as substitute at cadence) giving posttive (strongly tonal) 
movement ; 
(b) ©, and C 7 (fauxbourdon) giving oblique movement ; 
(c) C-5 at cadence points, or with C, in oblique motion; 
(d) C, and C-3 less than any other cycles. 


Modal Activity 

(a) Essentially C Ionian; 

(6) Frequent modal gravitation to closely related Mixolydian, Dorian, 
Aeolian and Phrygian modes (none of these modes are restricted 
to “pure” form except Phrygian) ; 

(c) Altered dominants by use of the chromatics C%, F%, G% at the 
cadence. 


(d) No key modulations in the sense of previous definition. 


Thus, modern techniques enable us to see more clearly many of the under- 
lying factors which contribute to the individuality of this compositional style 
The knowledge of cycle relationships explains much about the wave-like 
character of the music, and gives a clearer concept of chord function at the 
cadence. Pure modal cadences are easily found through the study of primary 
subsidiary chords, and the meaning of “mode” is broadened by the idea of 


“gravitation”. Further enlightenment should result from the theory of 
“positive and negative’ motion, and “modal” modulation as opposed to “key”’ 
modulation. 

A knowledge of these factors will probably speed the analysis of any work 
by Palestrina, and certainly of the Missa Papae Marcell. Harmonic tendencies 
of this composition could not be thoroughly examined without including the 
other ingredients which support and activate all the “vertical’’ combinations 

It would surely seem that the Marcellus Mass is an excellent example of 
that hard-to-attain compositional ideal, “just adaptation of individual parts 
to form a complete whole’. 
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Progression in two-part Counterpoint 
A Method of Analysis 


BY 
HUGH MILTON MILLER 


AN aspect of contrapuntal technique heretofore insufficiently investigated is the 
nature of progression between two melodic parts. This article proposes a 
method of analysis which brings into sharp focus the factors which contribute 
to what is commonly called melodic independence. 

First of all, let us define the term contrapuntal progression as consisting of 
movement in either or both of two concurrent melodic lines. In other werds, 
contrapuntal progression occurs when the melodic line in either voice moves 
from one note to the next. 

Four kinds of contrapuntal progression can be identified. The first is 
parallel motion when both voices move together in either direction maintaiming 
the same interval between them (Ex. ta). When parallel progression occurs 
in strict counterpoint the intervals are almost exclusively consecutive thirds 
or sixths. Similar motion occurs when both voices move im the same direction 


@) Parallel Similar ©) Oblique 


but progress in different intervals (ex. 16). The third type of progression is 
oblique motion when one voice moves in either direction while the other voice 
remains on the same tone, either sustaining or repeating it (lex. 1c) The 
fourth type of progression ts contrary motion, occurring when both voices move 
simultaneously in opposite directions (ex. 1d), either converging or diverging 

It is apparent that these four types differ in regard to degree of melodie 
independence. No melodic independence exists in parallel motion. The 
greatest melodic independence exists in contrary motion. Similar motion 
provides more independence than parallel motion, and oblique motion ha 
more independence than similar but less than contrary motion. Henee, itp 
feasible to assign numerical values to the four types according to the degree of 
melodic independence involved, as shown in the following table 


TABLE I 
VALUES OF TYPES OF PROGRESSION 
© parallel motion 
1 sumilar motion 
2 oblique motion 
4 contrary motion 


By applying the above values to a passage of two-part counterpoint it rs 
possible to determine the extent of melodic independence of the passage 
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Kirst, the type of each progression is indicated as shown in Example 2. Observe 
that the number indicating the type is placed below the staft and between the 
notes of a progression. [tis a simple matter to tally the number of progressions 
for cach of the four types. By totalling the number of progressions one can 
arrive at a percentage of each type. Table II shows the relative proportion 
of cach type in the passage analysed in Example 2. 


Ex.2 
Bach, Well-Tempered Clavier, Vol. 1, No.10, mm.13.15 


TABLE II 
ANALYSIS OF PROGRESSIONS IN EX. 2 
arallel Similar Oblique Contrary Total 
of Progression (0) (1) (2) (3) 
Number of Progressions 5 8 12 9 34 
Percentage of Total Pro 


vressions 15 23 45 (100) 


Interpreting the above figures, we see a number of significant facts: that 
parallel progression ts the smallest proportion, that oblique progression is the 
largest, and that similar and contrary motion constitute approximately one 
fourth each of the total progressions. 

Phe degree of overall melodic independence of the passage can be deter- 

mined simply by multiplying the percentage of each type by the value of the 
type, totalling the result, and dividing by 100. Hence: 
0 0 
23 
2=70 
7% 3=51 
Total: 174 


I 
2 
? 
J 
> 


174 


100 


1°74 (or approximately 1-7) 


Phe figure 1-7 1s the index of melodic independence. Relating it to the values 
originally assigned to each type, this particular index shows that the average 
degree of melodic independence is nearest to oblique motion, considerably more 
than similar motion. Obviously, if a passage consisted entirely of parallel 
thirds or sixths its index would be 0; and, conversely, if a passage consisted 
entirely of “mirror writing” in contrary motion its index would be 3. The 
melodic independence of any normal passage will usually fall somewhere 
between 1 and 2 degrees. One or less is exceptionally low in melodic indepen- 
dence, and anything over 2 1s unusually high. 
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To demonstrate the effectiveness of this method, Table IIT summarizes the 
analysis of Bach's Fifteen /wo-Part Inventions. Yor the sake of simplicity, 
the number of progressions has been eliminated from the table which shows 


TABLE III 
CONTRAPUNTAL PROGRESSION IN Bacu's Two-Part INVENTIONS 


Invention Parallel Similar Oblique Contrary Index 


No. 1, major . 7% 10% 55% 2-0 


No. 2, C minor .. 47 15 


No. 3, D major .. 57 
No. 4, D minor : 53 
No. 5, Eb major 53 
No. 6, E major . _ 70 


No. 7, E minor .. 7° 


No. 8, F major . ; 38 
No. 9, F minor .. - 59” 
10, G major 2% 43 
G minor 41 
12, A major 
13, A minor - 
. 14, Bb major 21 
15, B minor 14 


Average ; 13 54 


only the percentages. It will be well to point out some of the salient facts 
which these statistics reveal. Taking the averages for the fifteen Jnventions, 
it is significant that oblique motion constitutes more than half of all pro 
gressions. This points to the important fact that oblique motion and rhythmic 
independence are closely related. That is to say, rhythmic independence ts 
produced by the movement of one voice while the other sustains a tone lhe 
other kind of oblique motion, produced by repetition of a tone while the other 
voice moves, is comparatively rare in Bach's two-part counterpoint. In other 
words, the prevalent style consisting of quavers in one voice agaist semi 
quavers in the other produces an average of one oblique progression for all 
other progression types. 

Another observation to be made from Table II] is that contrary motion 
in the Two-Part Inventions is almost twice as frequent as parallel motion 
Notable exceptions to this generalization are numbers 2, 8 and 1 where the 
two types are nearly equal, and number 14 where the parallel progressions are 
actually more numerous than the progressions in contrary motion f 

It is also significant that similar motion constitutes a very small proportion 
of the total progressions. That the style of the Two-Part Inventions is quit: 
variable in respect to progressions is easily discernible from a glance at the 
table. bor example, parallel progression ranges from 5°, (no. 6) to 22°, (no 
8); similar progression ranges from a barely perceptible 4°, (no. 9) to only 15%, 
(no. 15). The greatest range of difference in progressions ts in oblique motion, 
the lowest of which is 38°, (no. 8) and the highest 76°, (no. 6). Contrary 
motion ranges from 13°), (no. 6) to 32°, (nos. 10 and 13) 


22 
25 my 
260 20 
20 
16 20 
26 
2! my 
42 my 
25 
22 20 
42 
17 
21 15 
23 
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There is also a considerable diversity in the indices of progression which 
range from a high 2-1 in no, 13 to a low 1-61n no. 14. 

The results of the analysis of the Two-Part Inventions become additionally 
significant when compared with the analysis of another form: Bach's two-part 
canons as Shown in Table IV. Although these canons do not constitute a 
homogeneous group of compositions as do the Jnventions, still there are some 
interesting comparisons to be made between the two forms. Note that the 
average of similar motion is much lower in the canons than in the Inventions ; 
that the canons have a much higher average of oblique motion but are lower 
in contrary motion; and that the parallel motion in canons and Inventions ts 


TABLE IV 
CONTRAPUNTAL PROGRESSION IN BACH'S TWO-PART CANONS (PERCENTAGES) 


Parallel Similar Obhque Contrary Index 
Arvtof Fugue 
(Graeser numbering) 
XII. 13% % 24% 
XII 5 42 
XIV 2 18 


Musical Offering 
Quaerendo Invenietis .. wa 19 
XXXI, 2, p. 49/,) 
Goldberg Variations 
Variation no. 27 21 17 
Averages 14 19 1-9 


* All four versions of the canon given on pages 49 and 50 have identical distribution 
of progression 


about the same. The third canon in the Art of Fugue (Contrapunctus XIV in 
Graecser) is extreme in that there are so few progressions of parallel, similar, 
and contrary motion, while there are so many of oblique motion. This is 
apparent from a glance at the score which shows that there is marked rhythmic 
diversity between the two voices, and that while one voice is moving in minims 
the other is moving in triplet quavers, a ratio of six to one. Hence, the pre- 
ponderance of oblique progression. The fourth canon (Contrapunctus XV) is 
similar in its unequal distribution of progressions. — It is also interesting to note 
that the only two-voice canon in the Goldberg Variations (the other canons 
have a free third voice) and the two two-part canons in the Musical Offering, 
have more parallel than contrary motion. One more significant observation 
can be made in the comparison between the canons and the Jnventions: that 
despite considerable differences in proportion and distribution of progression 
types, both forms have identical average indices of progression, I-g in both 


cases. 
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A few more examples of Bach’s two-part counterpoint will serve to empha 
size the amazing diversity of his contrapuntal style in regard to progression as 
revealed by this method of analysis. Table V includes the percentages of 


TABLE V 
CONTRAPUNTAL PROGRESSION: MISCELLANEOUS PIECES 


Parallel Simular Oblique Contrary Index 

English Suite 
No. 1, A major 

Bourrée 

Gigue 

2, A minor 

Courante 

Gigue 
W.7.C., 1, Fugue no. to in 

minor 
Goldberg Vaniations 

No. t1,2zndhalf.. 9 27 


progression types in several suite movements, the one two-voice fugue in the 
Well-Lempered Clavier, Vol. 1, no. 10, and the second half of the rith variation 
of the Goldberg Variations. These various movements, selected more or les 
at random for analysis, have one notable feature in common. The proportion 
of oblique progressions in each case falls considerably below the norms for the 


canons. The Gigue of the second English Suite is unusual in that it has a 
relatively high percentage of parallel progressions and a correspondingly low 
number of progressions in contrary motion. Two passages entirely in parallel 
tenths, one of nine measures and another of seven measures, partly account for 
the high proportion of parallel progressions. These passages also contribut« 
to the fact that this Gigwe has a very low index of melodie independence (1-2) 
shghtly more than the independence of a similar motion progression, On the 
whole there is also very little rhythmic independence. Much of the time both 
voices are moving simultaneously in steady quaver streams. The resulting 
30°, oblique motion bears this out 

The second half of the eleventh variation of the Goldberg set was selected 
because of its very low percentage of oblique progressions and a correspondingly 
high percentage of contrary motion. Again, the relatively little oblique motion 
of this style is due to little rhythmie independence: the voices move simul 
taneously most of the time in triplet semiquaver groups (12/16 metre) 

As we pointed out earlier, Bach's contrapuntal style is highly diversitied 
in the matter of progression. This fact is firmly established by the above 
tables. But they do not show an equally important fact, namely that pro 
gressions within a single composition also are apt to be highly diversified. Not 
only is there almost constant change from one type of progression to another 
but there seems to be a distinetive pattern of changes of index peculiar to each 
composition. This can be demonstrated by determining the index for each 
measure separately and then charting the levels graphically as shown in the 
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accoinpanying graph. The measure numbers here do not necessarily corres- 
pond to the measure numbers of the composition because there may be any 
number of measures which contain no contrapuntal progressions at all, 1.e. 
one voice progresses alone while the other rests for an entire measure. It 
should also be pointed out that to get a more accurate picture the index for 
each measure is carried to at least one decimal place. Accordingly, ten places 
for each degree are provided on the graph. 

Three Two-Part Inventions have been graphed to show the remarkable 
diversity of contrapuntal progression measure by measure. . The first graph 
(Jnvention no. 15 in B minor) shows the index of progression falling well below 
its own average index in two places. One high point is reached in the eighth 
measure. After the second low point and the subsequent jump to an index 
of 2:1, the average gradually becomes less until the final measure of progression 


” Invention No. 15 in B minor | | | 
| 


Average: 


in BD major 


- --+$--4 


HLL No. in minor 


The second graph (/nvention no. 14 in Bb major) has an entirely different 
pattern of progression indices. Here the progressions stay pretty much on a 
level until near the end, when for two measures there is complete parallel 
motion (0 degrees of melodic independence) and then it rapidly reaches the 
highest index in the last measure of progression. 

The third graph (/nvention no. 7 in E minor) is remarkable in that its 
greatest diversity of progression and the highest and lowest points come near 
the first, after which there is relatively little change from one measure to the 


next. 
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From the occasional use of the expression melodic independence in the 
preceding discussions it might be inferred that the four types of contrapuntal 
progression are its sole determinants. Not so. There are a number of factors 
yet to be considered which have a marked effect upon contrapuntal inde- 
pendence of lines, and some of which modify the types of progression already 
set forth. 

Melodic progressions, which might be called “camérata figures’, are shown 
in the upper voice in Example 3. According to our method of analysis, the 


passages would each have a progression index of 2-4, a fairly high degree of 
melodic independence. But in each case there is more parallel motion (7.¢. less 
melodic independence) than that figure would indicate. Actually, the two 
lines are moving virtually in parallel sixths because the second quaver of each 
beat is rhythmically weak and functions in a nearly ornamental capacity. The 
consecutive sixths are distinctly heard. 

The question of relative rhythmic stress almost invariably has some eftect 
upon melodic independence. Example 4 is a case in point. The analysis in 


Invention No.7 in E Minor, m.11 


terms of note-for-note progression shows an index of 2-14. But if we consider 
only the rhythmically stronger semiquavers sounding simultaneously with the 
quavers, we then have two progressions of contrary motion and one oblique, 
giving a much higher index of 2-67. In other words, the passage cited has a 
higher melodic independence than the note-for-note analysis would allow 
The reverse is true in Example 5 where the melodic independence is actually 
less than the numerical value implies. 


Ex 5 
. Invention No.4 in D Minor, 


> 


If the oblique motion of the second and fourth semiquavers 1s discounted, 
and if the fifth semiquaver is considered a passing tone, then the result is 
parallel tenths and the index would be o. 


Ex.3 
“came! 
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Such contrapuntal procedures as the excerpt shown in Example 6 pose still 
another problem. The upper voice, being syncopated, and alternating with the 


6 
Invention No 6 in E Major, mm. 1-2 


a@jAswritten 2222 22222 dAs implied 


tones of the lower voice, results in a series of oblique progressions as indicated. 
It is perfectly obvious, however, that, barring rhythmic considerations, the 
melodic progressions are purely contrary motion (Ex. 6b) and the index of 
melodic independence is then 3 rather than 2. 

When a melodic line is discontinued by rests of considerable duration it 
ceases to function as a contrapuntal part. However, when intermittent rests 
of short duration occur in a line, melodic continuity is not broken. Example 7 


Ex.7 
Bach. Art of Pugue; Contrapunctus XII,m.7 


is a Situation of this sort. If analysed strictly in terms of the tones sounding, 
the measure would have an index of 2 as first shown. However, if the semi- 
quaver rests are disregarded for the actual effect of contrapuntal progression 
the index ts 2°25. A similar situation exists in the first two bars of Jnvention 
no. 15 in B minor where the lower voice consists of quavers alternating with 
quaver rests. Since the upper voice moves only on the rests of the lower voice, 
the two measures would have no contrapuntal progression at all if taken 
literally. But the lower part does have melodic continuity almost as if it 
consisted of unseparated crotchets. Hence the index of these two measures 
is actually 2-0. 

Another kind of problem in contrapuntal progression arises in cases of 
melodic figuration which implies another voice. This is illustrated in Example 
8 which shows first the original notation and secondly the implied three lines 


Ex 8 


db) Lower parts 
Outside parts O 
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The melodic independence of the second version (ex. 84) is considerably higher 
(about 2-0) than the 1-5 index of the note-for-note progression 

Chromatic progressions pose a less serious problem. The two progressions 
indicated in Example 9 involve a minor seventh followed by a major sixth. 


Ex.9 
Bach. Art of Fugue, Contrapunctus XIV m 19 


Theoretically the interval of a seventh progressing to a sixth would constitute 
a similar rather than parallel progression. The effect, however, is more 
parallel than similar. The change of interval quality (major to minor and 
vice-versa) has been considered parallel progression even though one voice ts 
progressing melodically a major second while the other is progressing a minor 
second. The same would hold true of parallel progressions in thirds or any 
other interval. 

Embellishment in the form of mordents, trills, ete. may have some slight 
effect upon progression when the last note of the embellishment ts concurrent 
with a note in the other voice. [It has been assumed in this study that orna- 
mentation of this sort does not appreciably alter the style of progression, and 
they have been ignored in the preceding analyses. 

In Table | we categorically assigned a simple numerical value to each type 
of contrapuntal progression according to its relative degree of melodic inde- 
pendence. These values seem sound enough, but the question may be raised 
as to whether they might not be somewhat modified according to whether the 
melodic progressions are conjunct or disjunct. For example, might not greater 
melodic independence exist in contrary motion when one or both voices progress 
by skip rather than stepwise? In general, it would appear that some difference 
is involved, and that disjunct melodic progression would tend to create more 
melodic independence in any given type than conjunct progression would 
[tis not practicable to assign numerical values to this factor, or to have varying 
degrees of contrapuntal independence within a given type of progression. At 
any rate, the question of conjunct and disjunct melodic progression does not 
alter the relative value of the basic types. 

It is worth mentioning that neither contrapuntal inversion (in the serise 
of two melodies exchanging positions) nor melodic inversion (where a melodic 
idea is answered interval for interval moving in the opposite direction) has 
any effect upon contrapuntal progression. Compare, for instance, the two 
pairs of solutions of the QOuaerendo inventetis canon in the Musical Offering, 
where Canon ts the melodic inversion of Canon A, and Dts the inversion of ¢ 
The progressions in each pair are identical. A remarkable example of inver- 
tible counterpoint at the octave is the two-voice Fugue no. 10 in the Wedl- 
Lempered Clavier, Vol. 1. Measures 22. 39 are the exact contrapuntal inversion 
of measures 3-20. The progressions in the two sections are, of course, 


identical. 
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It is likely that the listener will miss details of contrapuntal progression, 
even in two-part counterpoint. But his attention will be attracted to prolonged 
consecutive progressions of the same type. Such passages as the parallel 
sixths in the Gigue of the A minor English Suite are prominent indeed, as are the 
numerous progressions in contrary motion in the 27th of the Goldberg Vania- 
tions. Isecause it indicates rhythmic independence, oblique motion is also a 
factor easily perceived by the listener. Likewise, its absence may well be a 
prominent (although negative) aspect of style, as in the C minor Prelude of the 
first volume of the Well-Tempered Clavier. All this is simply to say that the 
more extended or the more frequent any one type of contrapuntal progression 
is In a composition the more effect it has upon the linear independence of the 
style and the more perceptible it is to the listener. 

It should be pointed out with considerable emphasis that contour relation- 
ships are vastly more important to linear independence than are contrapuntal 
progressions of any type or any of the qualifying factors we have just been 
discussing. The beauty of any counterpoint-—Bach’s, Palestrina’s, or Hinde- 
mith’s—rests largely upon the excellence of the individual melodic contours 
and the alluring interplay of rise and fall between the lines. 

The last 16 bars of the Courante of the second Irench Suite in © minor have 
been analysed in Example 10. The following statistics of progression are 


x10 
Bach. French Suite No.2, Courante, last 154 measures 


significant enough by themselves: 4°, of the progressions are parallel, 8°, are 
similar, 60°%, oblique, and 28°, contrary motion. The index of progression is 
2-1. Between the staves in Example 10 the general contours are indicated. 
The progression statistics reveal facts about the linear independence of the 
passage that the contour lines do not show, and, conversely, the contour lines 
reveal important aspects that are not discernible from the figures. The 
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relatively low number of similar and parallel progressions, for instance, are 
balanced by the extent to which the contour lines move in similar direction. 
The rather high number of oblique progressions is revealed only in the first 
six measures of the contour lines. The contour lines, especially of the second 
brace, suggest a greater amount of contrary motion. However, the index of 
progression (or the index of melodic independence as we originally called it) 
seems to be directly in line with the melodic independence of the contours 
While the contour lines furnish a more direct clue to the excellence of the 
counterpoint, the statistics of the contrapuntal progressions give a more precise 
picture of the technique. Ultimately, both approaches are essential to a 
complete insight into the style of counterpoint. 

This method of studying progression in two-part counterpoint can be 
applied to textures of three or more parts by analysing in pairs as demon 
strated in Example 11. The index of progression is determined for each pair 


Ex. 11 
Bach. Well-Tempered Clavier, Vol. 1, Fugue No 2,m.8 


Lower Vouers 
of voices as previously explained, and then these indexes are averaged to 
determine the overall index of progression for the whole passage. Distribution 
of progressions can also be determined. In this example parallel progressions 
are 17%, »: the total, similar 13°%,, oblique 33°%,, and contrary 37%. 

The process becomes increasingly lengthy with each additional voice, 
since three-part counterpoint contains three pairs of voices (A-B, A-C, B-C), 
four-part counterpoint contains six pairs, five-part counterpoint contains ten 
pairs, and so forth. 

For those who oppose any statistical approach to the study of music, let 
it be pointed out that the present method, though it does not attempt to 
explain the beauty of music, does provide a means by which the intellectually 
curious can probe deeper into the technical intricacies of the art. If the 
proposed method of analysis herein presented appears to be tedious, the 
reader may be assured that the method can be easily mastered to acquire speed 
and facility as well as accuracy. It is, after all, largely a matter of patience 
coupled with the desire to achieve greater discernment into this unexplored 
area of the much-explored subject of counterpoint. 
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Symmetrical Formations in the String Quartets 
of Béla Bartok 
BY 
GEORGE PERLE 


Tuer derivation of harmonic structure and motion by means of symmetrical 
patterns, originally a radical impressionistic device, was popularized with the 
diffusion of impressionism, appropriated by the commercial musician, and 
eventually elaborated and exploited by certain musical cranks as a superior 
and streamlined method of musical composition, as convenient and modern 
as a precooked frozen food package. To serious musicians the limitations of 
th: symmetrical constructions of impressionism soon became evident. 

These formations were primarily derived by dividing the octave into equal 
parts. Because the octave contains twelve semitones, only those intervals 
the semitonal content of which is a factor of 12 fulfil this purpose: the interval 
of two semitones generates the whole-tone scale ; of three, the “diminished 7th” 
chord; of four, the “augmented” triad; of six, the tritone. It should be noted 
that of these formations only the whole-tone scale is not directly available 
among the harmonic categories of the major-minor system. As ambiguous 
elements within that system they perform an important specia! function. 
(Their derivation by means of symmetrical partitions of the octave is premised, 
like the twelve-tone system, upon the subdivision of the octave into twelve 
equal semitones—a formation which happens to be equivalent to the chromatic 
scale but not identical with it, for the chromatic scale consists of tempered 
approximations of an infinite series of perfect fifths. The derived elements are 
the same in both cases but their respective functional implications are different 
The chromatic seale is still premised upon the perfect fifth or fourth as a 
“natural’’ referential structure which defines the functio#al relations, while 
the twelve-tone scale recognizes no general criterion of intervallic stability.) 

Serious composers have hardly ever employed symmetrical formations to 
determine a total musical complex. Debussy’s second prelude for piano, 
Voiles, is an exception. Of the 64 bars of this piece all but seven are limited 
exclusively to a single whole-tone scale (Ex. 1, a4). A symmetrical alteration 
of the latter engenders a new symmetrical formation (ex. 1, 4), from which the 
middle section of six bars ts entirely derived. At one point in the first section 
a passing note ts inserted between /% and ab and this is immediately mirrored 
by inversion (Ex. 1, ¢). 


rhe formation in Ex. 1, 6 does not divide the octave into equal parts, but 
if we regard the ab as an axis it is seen to be a symmetrical structure, the 


— 
Ex.1 
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intervals on one side of this axis being the strict melodic inversion of those on 
the other side. There are a considerable number of such symmetrical forma 
tions (77 of from three to nine notes, excluding transpositions and inversions) 
They do not share the unique limitations of the untintervallic symmetrical 
divisions of the octave, which derive their special character from the equivalence 
of their inversions and transpositions. Thus there are but two difierent whole 
tone scales, four different ‘“‘augmented” triads, three different ‘diminished 
7th” chords, and six different tritones. Inversions or additional transpositions 
of any of these will be equivalent merely to cycle permutations of the orginal 
clements. 

Curious instances of symmetrical formations are found in the works of the 
Kussian nationalist school. The whole-tone series appears as long ago as 
Glinka’s Overture to Russlan and Ludmilla, where it does not establish a 
special sonority, as with the impressionists, but ts derived as a detail of a more 
or less conventional harmonic succession. It is presented as a noteworthy 
detail however, assertively stated in the trombones and lower strings (Ikulenberg 
min, se., p. 56). A similar passage is found in Borodin’s second Symphony 
(kulenberg min. se., pp. 6-7). A chromatically derived whole-tone series 
occurs at the conclusion of the Polovtzian Dances, where both whole-tone for- 
mations are used in succession. A late example is Rimsky-Korsakov's Le 
(og d'Or, where the whole-tone series appears in connection with an exceptional 
triadic progression (Suite from Le Cog d'Or, Philharmonia min. se., pp. 10-11) 
In none of these examples is the whole-tone series employed as an independent 
formation, as in Vozules. 

An amazing passage in the “Clock Scene” from Borts Godunov appears to 
be based entirely on symmetrical elements. A pendulous dominant oth chord, 
itself a symmetrical structure, alternates between two transpositions a tritone 
apart, with the two elements which are common to both chords held through 
as an ostinato. In the introduction to this passage the original “hallucination 
motive’ (lex. 2, a) is transformed into a symmetrical formation (I-x. 2, 4) 
Composed as early as 1871, these..measures seem closer in their immediate 
sonic effect to the following excerpt from Bart6k (Ex. 3) than to anything in 
Debussy or Rimsky-Korsakov 


Ex.3° (rire Quartet, finale, bars 188 7) 


* All music examples from Barték are copyright by Loosey and Hawkes 
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Vertical combinations of this sort in the Barték quartets should not be 
confused with “tone-clusters’, for the former perform an important functional 
role in the unfolding of the total structure and are never merely textural 
devices. Nor is Barték’s complex and individual exploitation of these forma- 
tions analogous generally with impressionistic procedures. The impressionists 
employed symmetrical formations in order to suspend temporarily the effect 
of key-centre, to neutralize any tendency towards motion, and to de-emphasize 
motival characteristics and developmental procedures; Bart6ék’s intentions are 
precisely the opposite in every respect, and his symmetrical formations are 
one of the compositional means through which he realizes his purposes. 

In isolation from its context x. 3 is distressingly unproblematical, merely 
a mechanistic formulation of a predetermined scheme. It is obvious that a 
continuation of the progression will immediately introduce two new notes, 
g and /%, and that beyond this point the previous elements will be restated in 
reverse order (a restatement which is equivalent to the transposition at the 
tritone of the elements in their original order). Eventually the first dyad will 
return and the whole cycle will be repeated. It is characteristic of every 
symmetrically inversional structure that its axis of symmetry (which may or 
may not be stated as an element of the structure) will consist either of a single 
note or a semitonal dyad, and that it may be harmonically inverted so that the 
identical elements will form a new symmetrical structure converging upon the 
tritone of the original axis (lex. 4). 


The functional role which these axes of symmetry perform in certain of 
Barték’s works is unprecedented. In the passage under consideration, from 
the fifth Quartet, these axes are the semitonal dyads c-dp and /g-g. The latter 
is now stated for the first time, but not in the form which a mechanistic con- 
tinuation of the progression would necessitate, and it is immediately followed 
by a reiteration of the first axis, so that the four notes are isolated from the 
complex which they had generated (Ex. 5). These notes immediately assume 


a new function by establishing the tonal orientation and the germinal intervallic 
relations of an important new theme (Ex. 6). The subsequent entry of the 
lower strings in strict canonic imitation of the upper strings at the octave below 
reaffirms the tonality, and a reiteration of the original axis-tones alone at the 
conclusion of the whole section (Ex. 7) differentiates that section from what 


Ex.4 
Ex.5 
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precedes and follows it and articulates its formal function within the movement 


as a whole. 


(here 80.9) 


The mutation, elaboration and prolongation of an clementary harmon 
progression is a familiar traditional principle in Western music, and it is a 
principle which continues to operate in its widest ramifications in the Bartok 
quartets, even where the progression in question is a strict symmetrical forma 
tion. Thus Ex. 3 is expanded and embellished near the conclusion of the work 
(Ex. 8). Every variation in the new version has a profound structural function 
The scale passages which fill in the octave leaps of the symmetrical progression 
had appeared earlier and are a strict inversion and retrograde-inversion of a 
telescoped segment of the first subject (ex. g), a mutation anticipated by the 
latter's evolution in the course of the movement. The simultaneous statement 
of inversion and retrograde-inversion presents a diatonic variant in diminution 
of the larger symmetrical progression. The latter is transposed so that it 
axes of symmetry are now d%-e and a-bb. The principal key of the Quartet 
is By and from this point to the end every musical event anticipates and 
requires a single unharmonized 65 for its ultimate resolution, an effect which 
Barték achieves by means which are entirely independent of traditional modal 
and tonal procedures. 

As in Ex. 3, the mgorous formulation of the symmetrical progression | 
suspended just before the occurrence of the second axis, which would turn it 
back upon itself. The anticipated dyad, a-bp, is only partially achieved, 
through the momentum of the new scalar formation, which forces g% into a 
but does not permit the resolution of the lower element, b, into bb The a, 
30 to speak, is disengaged from the axis of symmetry and in association with 
4 becomes an element of a new symmetrical structure which is explicitly formu 
lated at the beginning of the stretto (Ix. &, bars 7&1 f7.). The new axes of 
symmetry are e and 6p, and these remain the primary axes of the concluding 
47 bars of the movement, which consists almost exclusively of symmetrized 
snippets of the introduction and first subject. The e acts as a kind of dominant 
to bp, a relationship which corresponds to the larger polar tonalities of the two 
outer movements, By and E. 


Ex.6 tats 
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The initial figure of the stretto is symmetrical only in terms of its vertical 
relations, since each part, considered singly, is a non-symmetrical formation. 
The prefixing of a single element to this figure upon its repetition provides 


Ex.8 (vars 7637) 
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near symmetry as well, and in its new guise the figure is repeated four times. 
The mirror image of the upper voice is then supplanted by a pedal on the 
“dominant” (e), and in its linear aspect as well the figure is transformed into a 
non-symmetrical formation by the addition of two notes to fill in the octave 
After two statements of the extended figure (Ex. 10, a) linear 
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symmetry returns through the substitution of a final ep (lex. 10, 6), anticipating 
the scale passage which concludes the movement (Ex. 10, ¢) and restoring the 
former dyadic axes, dZ-e and a-bp. 


Ex. 10, 6, merges into two alternating “major” thirds which rotate around 
an unstated 65 axis while secondary axis-tones resolve a linear symmetrical 
formation (Ix. 11). These secondary axes, ep and a, relate to the earher 
episode (Ex. 8) where they were respectively associated with the now single 
axis-tones e and by, and they explain the dyadic ‘dominant’ pedal, d%-e, 
held for eleven bars at the conclusion of Ex. 11. The dyadic associate of a, 


however, does not yet appear. The convergence of the linear figure of Ix. 11 
upon its central element has been repeatedly emphasized throughout the move 
ment and is moreover a characteristic detail of the first subject (last two bars 
of Ex. g). This figure has been employed at numerous pitch-levels, but not 
yet at that one which would entail 5p as its resolution. It is now at last pre 
sented “‘in the home key ’, su to speak, reiterated again and again and eventually 
symmetrized vertically as well around the same bp axis. But the implied 
resolution only materializes as the very last note of the movement, which 
coincidentally provides the missing element of the a-bp dyad (ex. 12). The 


Ex.12 (bars 620 to end of movement) 


overall symmetrical organization of the last 66 bars of the movement (hx 
8, 10 ff.) is indicated in Ex. 13. 
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Ex.13 
bars 763-740 bars 782-793-----. bars 


bars 893-810 


the} ye 


bars 825-828 


The symmetrization of a diatonic formation was illustrated above (Exs. 
10, a and 6). The opposite procedure is illustrated in Ex. 14, which is @ 
diatome variant of Ex. 3. At the summit of the passage a strict symmetrical 
formation emerges as the sole generator of the next 26 bars, the symmetric 
relations of which are summarized in Ex. 15. One axis of symmetry (a-b)) 1s 
stated explicitly as the outer elements of the initial chord, while the other axis 
(d$-e) is implied at the centre. The concluding chord of the progression is the 
tritone transposition of the initial chord, the relationship of the two axes being 
thereby inverted, so that the implied dyad becomes a-b. 


Ex.14 ‘bars 6627) 


Ex.15 


Diatonicism returns with a trite A major melody naively accompanied by 
tonic and dominant harmonies. The melody is transposed to /»y but the chords 
continue to be absent-mindedly reiterated in A (the directions are ‘con indiffer- 
enca’’ and “meccanico’’). Thus the simultaneous functioning of a and bp a 
an axis of symmetry gives way to their simultanous functioning as key-centres, 
established by the most obvious means—an episode recalling, in its shocking 
banality, Eliot's mock nursery rhyme in The Hollow Men: “Here we go round 
the prickly pear...” 

A significant use of symmetrical details as a means of differentiating 
various phases of harmonic and thematic activity in a more general sense is 
found as early as the second Quartet (1915-17). Harmonie and tonal relations 
which are so highly attenuated and fluid as to border upon ambiguity are more 
or less divested of functionality and merge into the simpler abstract relations 
Symmetrical formations do not revolve, as in the fifth Quartet, 


of symmetry. 
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around stable axis-tones operating as tone-centres, but function rather as 
textural elements, as a means of reducing the density and multiplicity of 
harmonic and linear details. Thus parallel progressions, involving constantly 
shifting axes of symmetry, are employed freely, while the mgorous imversional 
progressions of the later works are rarely found. 

The first movement proceeds from the complex and evanescent toward the 
abstract and patterned. Two linear segments of the first subject (lex. 16) ar 
isolated from their original context by subsequent musical events. One of 
these (Fig. X) is symmetrical, but this feature is not at first recognized as 
defining property of the motive, the identity of which is preserved instead in 
its rhythmic character. Not until the concluding episode of the development 
section does the original intervallic complex of the motive return, and at this 
strategic point its symmetrical structure becomes the sole defining property of 
the motive, for the latter is now telescoped into a vertical formation (ex. 17) 
A tew bars later the recapitulation reintroduces Figure X in its original version 
and the latter, in its turn, generates an entirely new melodic line through 
successive harmonic inversions and transpositions (lex. 18). These transposi 
tions, it should be observed, are precisely those at which the restored intervalli 
relations were vertically stated in Ex. 17.) The unobtrusive symmetrical 
segment of the opening bars emerges as a primary integrative element not only 
of the first movement but also of the Quartet as a whole. From it are derived 
the introduction and other details of the second movement (Ix. 19) and ai 
important motive of the finale (Ix. 20). The reappearance of this motive as 
the tinal melodic event of the entire work restores the symmetrical formation 
to its original “‘key’’ so that the entire work is embraced within stable elements 
not engendered by traditional functional procedures 


Ex.16 ‘bars 1-6) 
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kx. 18 illustrates the employment of non-equivalent symmetries as a means 
of differentiating the musical components. While one formation generates 
the melodic line another—-also derived from the juxtaposition of two tritones 
generates the “accompaniment”. Disregarding the semitonal inflections, 
which generate what might be termed “secondary symmetries’’, it will be seen 
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that the “accompanying” formation is subjected to the same relative trans- 

positions as the linear, and that this formation and its transpositions are 

likewise anticipated in the closing bars of the development section, as is also 

the transitional--modulatory— symmetrical formation marked 21). 
Ex.21 


+ 


= 


In its early evolution Figure Y of Ex. 16 follows the opposite course from 
that of Figure X, in that it is transformed from a non-symmetrical into a 
symmetrical formation, to become the primary motive of the second subject 
(Ix. 22). The derived motive returns in a less involved context in the re 
capitulation and finally appears at the conclusion of the first movement as 
both a vertical and horizontal structure simultaneously, introduced by a special 
“dominant’’ symmetry. These last bars illustrate the differentiation of 
material through the juxtaposition of non-symmetrical and symmetrical 
formations (Ix. 23). 


Ex.22 


Nowhere in Bart6k is there a more complex interrelation of symmetrical 
and non-symmetrical formations than in the first movement of the fourth 
Quartet. In the course of the first six bars two symmetrical four-note chords 
are evolved, which thereafter function as primary focal points and generators 
of subsequent musical events. Since, as in the twelve-tone system, these 
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two elements are equally significant in both the linear and vertical dimension, 
let us borrow a term from twelve-tone theory and refer to them as “‘sets”’. 
The set marked Y in Ex. 24 is invariably employed in some kind of conjunction 


with that marked X. The most direct relation is that of ‘““dominant’’ and 


Ex.24 


to 
x 


“tonie’”’, as in Ex, 25. A linear derivation of Set X (Ex. 26) is the principal 


Ex.25 ‘bars 


{== 


melodic figure of the entire Quartet. The free association of linear variants of 
both sets will sometimes result in a seemingly rhapsodic melodic line (Ex. 27). 
Initial and/or terminal notes of polyphonic passages are frequently determined 
by one or both sets. In Ex. 28 the initial notes (45, c, d, e) are those of Set Y, 
while the melodic elements themselves are linear statements of various trans- 
positions of Set XN. The second subject of the movement, an apparently inde- 
pendent polyphonic passage, is accompanied by an ostinato figure on c-d-e, with 
one of the involved polyphonic lines eventually gravitating to a sustained bp 
whiie the others gradually restrict their scope until the whole passage focusses 
upon the four notes of Set Y (bars 17 to 27). 
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Since the two sets do not have the same axis of symmetry, a symmetrical 
progression from one to the other is impossible. This aspect of their relation 
too has its consequences. Thus the concluding chord of the first: subject 
(ex. 29) is the sum of both sets plus the additional note, 6, which transforms the 
aggregate into a new symmetrical formation. The implications of this aggre- 


Ex. 29 (baria) 


gate are realized at the conclusion of the second subject, where it ts divided 
into three symmetrically related segments of which Sets X and Y are com- 
ponents (Ex. 30). The strict inversion of a non-symmetrical progression will, 
unlike that of a symmetrical progression, generate new harmonic connections 
which are the complements of the original relations. Thus the non-symmetrical 
detail becomes a necessary component of a larger symmetrical relationshy 
The complement of the X Y progression (ex. 31) is implied in Exs. 29 and 
30 and becomes explicit (transposed in pitch however) near the conelusion 
of the coda (bars 152 ff.). 

As in the fifth Quartet, symmetrical formations may be related to modu 
latory procedures. In the fifth Quartet this was accomplished by shifting the 
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axes of symmetry, either through a transposition of the symmetrical formation, 
or, more significantly, through an alteration of the complementary relations. 
Since axis-tones play a less distinctive role in the fourth Quartet another 
device is employed in this work. Each set, it will be noted, is a uni-intervallic 
structure within a segment of the octave. Successive transpositions of either 
set in terms of its own intervallic components will generate a hierarchy of “keys” 
bearing various degrees of relationship to the original set. This procedure is 
analogous to transpositions of the diatonic scale by successive perfect fifths. 
In either case, “modulation” can have no meaning unless the formation is 
stabilized somehow at a specific pitch level which may serve as a standard of 
reference in relation to which the degree of deviation may be felt. 

The first structurally significant shift in tonality in the fourth Quartet 
occurs at the end of the exposition, where Set X is transposed upward by a 
semitone, to what might by analogy and in relation to the intervallic structure 
of Set X be termed its “dominant” (bars 46 ff). The modulatory effect is 
negligible because only one new element is introduced at this level wile the 
transposed set remains within the scope of the important aggregate which 
concludes the first and second subjects. However, were Set X at this point 
to proceed in its familiar progression into Y, the degree of deviation of the 
second set from its “home key” would be maximum, for at its new pitch level 
the original elements of Set Y would be entirely replaced. Instead, Bart6ék 
begins the development section (bars 49 f/.) with a second semitonal transposi- 
tion of Set X, which proceeds now in its previously established “normal” 
progression into the “dominant key” of Set Y.* The latter is transposed a 
second time by a whole-tone so that, like Set X, it appears in the ‘dominant of 
the dominant’, and thereupon merges into a new symmetrical formation of 
which the central axis, e-/, governs the musical events of the development 
section. Toward the end of the development section the linear version of 
Set X returns, in a “foreign key’, and through successive semitonal transposi- 
tions downward returns to its own “‘key”’ and thus introduces the recapitulation. 
The extent to which Barték views these relations as analogous to those of the 
traditional major-minor system is suggested in the coda, where Set Y is 
repeatedly stated in its ‘subdominant key’, (bars 152 /7.), and where familiar 
thematic details are symmetrized around the special axis which was formulated 
in the development section (bars 134 //.). 

Impressive as these procedures are, it must be observed that Bartdék’s 
symmetrical formations are only an incidental aspect of his total compositional 
means. Even in those few works where they perform a significant structural 
role they do not ultimately define the context, which is determined instead by a 
curious amalgam of various elements, by an eclecticism seemingly inconsistent 
with the overwhelming unity of design and intensity of expression of the 
musical effect. Can symmetrical formations generate a total musical structure, 
as triadic relations have done traditionally? The implications of Barték’s 
work in this, as in other respects, remain problematical. 


* Cf M. Babbitt, ‘The String Quartets of Barték'’, Musical Quarterly, July, 1949, pp. 380-81 
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The Importance of Dance Style in the Presentation of 


early Western instrumental Music 
BY 


ROGER PRYOR DODGE 


I 


THERE seem to be two divergent schools of thought as to the proper way to 
play the music of Bach. The most strongly presented appears to advocate this 
proposition: superior taste is invested in a playing called “pure”. This is in 
contradistinetion to the “Landowska” approach which is called theatrical, 
pounding and shot through with affectation. In the interest of a clearer 
critical climate | would like to point out that theatricalism or plushy ettects 
are not always indications of a total lack of present art; and that criticism 
based on such an exclusive approach is fallacious as criticism and deceptive in 
that it is only a half-truth. 

Let us say that any specific way of playing, whether im the way of a con 
temporary culture or in an approximate conjecture of a past culture, may or 
may not include theatricalism, extreme sobriety, the personal idiosynerasy oF 
the flat surface, but in each case the approach must be set on a typical basie 
style. Basic style must be thought of as a positive entity, typical of a speciti 
place and period. Without first acknowledging a basic typical style, the criti 
cism of the presence, or lack of presence, of any one of many interpretive 
characteristics is secondary; that is to say, a significant musical presentation ts 
not necessarily achieved by an outright dismissal of theatrical or Romantu 
attitudes. Let us also say that the recourse to academic high polish as a 
substitute for dypicalness, is a negative approach and as presently practised 
reveals the paucity of our academy when turned in upon itself. An academy 
capable of extending art phenomena is, of course, something else again, 

As a first proposition it might be stated that perhaps no license ts too great 
if it helps to bring out the intensity of a music. If greater artistic emotion ts 
aroused more by one device than another, it seems to me that even proof of a 
different and past interpretation should not deny present listening pleasure 
merely for the sake of establishing a quasi-authentic reconstruction, The 
so-called historically correct, or authentic, attitude is artistically meaningless 
if a contemporary listener is robbed of artistic enjoyment for the sake of 
available historical accuracy. 

In performing material of the past, interpreters seem to lean either towards 
an emotional spiking of the music or cautious attempts to reconstruct the 
authentic. However, so rarely is a performing artist absolutely within the 
one school or the other, that it seems almost useless specifically to identify 
him thus. What we are forced to examine, therefore, are the extreme aspects 
presented by both approaches. Here neither one nor the other, of what might 
be called permissives as opposed to authenticationists, seems to hold a good 
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answer for the problems presented. Possibly there is only one final criterion 
in this matter, namely taste; this is suggested with a full sense of how untrust- 
worthy taste may be—even the most sensitive. In any case, the authenti- 
cationists seem to overlook the fact that any period is historically incapable of 
reacting emotionally to past artifacts as did those of the past—the difference 
in art climate being the determinant factor. On the other hand the permissives 
seem to overlook the fact that the past does not easily reveal itself and that 
too much contemporary drama can easily hide it. 

The authenticationists forget that if all art performance is necessarily 
suitable to its day, reconstruction of that day cannot be said to be factually 
complete unless we have considered, among other things, not only the size and 
acoustics of the places of performance, the traditional ways of playing, but also 
the art conditioning of the listener to the art values of the day. Thus, it ts 
unreasonable to present a restricted reconstruction in the name of authenticity, 
and set it up as an art value when we know we must have altered, or are 
deliberately altering, one or more past characteristics. It is even more 
unreasonable to presume to do so without* recourse to some compensating 


alternative. 

If, in the performing arts we have observed all known conditions of past 
performance of a music and then find everything has been taken into considera- 
tion save our own contemporary emotional engrossment, we have failed to 
present the one important factor, active enjoyment, which should be held in 
common by both past and present listeners. Presuming we have this oppor- 


tunity to choose that art with which we wish to live, we can choose both our 
manner of living with it and, in the case of the performing arts, the way it 
best comes to life for us. It is only after going through a process of listening 
to all available renderings that we discover the one which we enjoy the most 
and that should be the one with which we select to live. 

For the listener who enjoys a Bach organ toceata in a Stokowsk: orchestral 
arrangement, it is hypocritical to forego this pleasure. To those who admit 
to this preference for the latest instrumental colouring and who concede that 
such taste is the result of contemporary musical exposure, it seems to me it 
must be demonstrated that a less debased taste is more enjoyable. We cannot 
enjoy an interpretation simply because it is more authentic. Genuine listening 
pleasure can only be significantly aroused by introducing satisfactory art 
substitutes for lost factors; it cannot be achieved by erecting an art ethic based 
on authenticity for authenticity’s sake. 

We cannot bludgeon unpleasurable listening into satisfactory listening by 
the mere imposition of an art ethic which depends solely upon authentic 
reconstruction of instruments and intellectual attention to written material. 
Such activity, by itself, provides no platform for significant listening. If 
the fact that Bach transcribed Vivaldi’'s violin concerti, not to mention his 
continuous occupation with the alteration of other men's scores, passes without 
arousing adverse comment from present day authenticationists, it would seem 
that the re-ordered presentation of an enduring music should not be critically 
attacked for the fact of unusual presentation per se, but rather criticized in the 
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degree that its presentation seems to bring out, or not to bring out, significant 


quality for us. 

On the other hand, the permissives must remember that to reach into the 
past, listeners must put in time doing what might possibly be considered dull 
listening, in order to receive a more significant response in the future. Since 
saturation in a time art cannot proceed by fleeting glances, hours of attention 
must be devoted to the process. Real exposure to any music is a matter of 
deliberation on our part——of deliberately setting aside time for artistic incuba 
tion. In its more remote aspects this presumes some patient boredom. 

If our enjoyment of a past music lies in the something created which we no 
longer create, then, where it is possible and pleasurable, an approximation to a 
past playing style may well augment this satisfaction. That empathy which 
invites us to play a past music in the first place, also encourages and fosters the 
desire to play in a past style. In fact this very going back to the past seems to 
indicate that we are in search of a satisfactory something existing then, which 


we do not have now. 


The harpsichord, as developed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
is unique as an instrument. Upon a mere striking, any pre-nineteenth-century 
music seems pulled into the style implied in the written notes. It might be 
said that this limited mechanism of plucked strings immediately provides a 
precise unadulterated version of the original tone-quality which prevailed at 
the time. I believe the harpsichord to be one of the most significant instru 
ments of Western culture. Its pre-eminent significance derives from the very 
fact that unlike the violin family or lute, what is crystallized in its own 
construction cannot be tampered with. 

The fact that modern harpsichord reproduction provides for more pedals 
than those obtaining in the eighteenth century or that these new acquisitions 
are over-exploited by certain harpsichordists, adds up to, at least, a minor 
premise for rejection of either the instrument or the interpretation. The 
mechanical variation and differences which fluctuated in the harpsichord field 
during the long stretch between 1600 and 1750 cannot be seriously influential 
in our choice of mechanisms when playing the music of these epochs. Carried 
out logically it would become ridiculous, leading us to shift from the use of 
Bach's own instrument in order to play authentically the Freseobaldi of a 
hundred years earlier—an exchange which most certainly Bach himself did 
not essay 

Parenthetically, since a large proportion of early music was set for the 
voice, I should like to suggest that the singer possesses the instrument capable 
of the most varied performance of all and should show evidence of it. The 
present so-called “‘round-tone’’, so determinedly a result of our vocal training, 
has lost all typicalness; it has become merely a voice with no place in history. 
This is part of our Platonic trend in music making, which tries to build an 
instrument into an archetype serviceable for the music of all time. This 
concept of the possibility of an ideal voice ts part of the same conception which 
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holds it possible to promote an ideal music, namely, a music which is detached 
from any period. We find even Bach himself avoided the ideal in this sense by 
keeping distinct certain styles of his own time—for example, he specifically 
indicates the identity of a French courante as distinct from that of an Italian 
corrente. 

A voice intonation, when strong, engulfs the thing to which it is attached; 
its message to us is so immediate that it can relegate the music itself to a 
background position. Thus it might seem in the case of a very positive intona- 
tion, eminently suited to one genre and conversely ill-suited to another, that 
it would be better for the music if the singer could fall back on this academic, 
round, negative approach. But, is round-voiced intonation our only and best 
possible solution? Need we, when training a voice, wash it clean of all its 
natural qualities? Perhaps when extending this voice, we should, on the 
contrary retain the natural inflections inherent in it and allow the character- 
istics Of speech to find themselves in the singing. We find for instance that an 
intonation somewhat similar to Yvette Guilbert’s, without, of course, her 
diseuse paraphernalia, has more affinity with early music than any accepted 
intonation of to-day. 


Il 


The contemporary performer is definitely a product of a limited musical 
situation. Upon graduation from any academy, he can only hope to gain a 
status of creative individuality by seeking to express unique emotions suggested 
to him by the music he is playing. He does this by bleeding the climax tones 
within a melodic passage, or more disturbing still, by interfering with the basic 
beat. Of course Romantic music, composed for Romantic performance, if 
not so treated appears vapid and anaemic. However, when the academic 
performer tries to mitigate his Romantic excesses in the playing of Bach, he 
always appears to be merely holding in. Generally speaking, the Romantic 
attitude is so ingrained that the slightest moderation of this tendency convinces 
most academicians that they are playing within a restrained classicism whereas, 
on the contrary, they have merely achieved an overall effect of colourless 
Romanticism. 

However, freedom-of-movement within style means we must first give up 
the notion that the handy directives found in critical and scholarly comment of 
this or that past era cap be followed as style directives per se. They are no 
more than a road to style. Second, we must also give up the notion that by 
limiting ourselves to precisely reconstructed ancient instruments we will 
automatically engage in a fine playing style. The pursuit of purity for purity’s 
sake—authenticity for authenticity’s sake—does not lead to a vital art centre. 

When a musician enjoys reading-over a composition, including halting and 
repeating certain chords or intervals to retaste the flavour of their strong 
appeal, he may be said to be engaged within a climate of home-rendering. 
For a musician, or music appreciator, set in this climate of home-rendering, for 
whom listening pleasure is derived directly from actual interval juxtaposition, 
it is quite true that a vibrant playing style may well be a disruptive interference. 
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But in the climate of the concert hall, it seems to me, we are right in anticipating 
something more than coldly conveyed intervals. We expect at least the 
minimum of platform experience, a performance element added to the notes and 
extra to the delights of leisurely interval perception. Although it is true that 
these intervals may be partially smothered under performance impact, never 

theless, such a situation is not rectified by merely limiting the projection to a 
home-rendering—-no matter how circumspectly agile. 


IV 

Is there, then, any criterion of interpretive approach which harpsichordists, 
and others, can securely follow? If, in fact, there are worse alternatives, is 
there no better alternative than the approximation to the authentic? It all 
depends on what the critic expects when he walks through the concert hall door 
If, in a concert hall, he is satisfied with but little more than the home-rendering 
presented with professional continuity plus the concomitant rigid requirement 
that every note, turn and trill be value-intact, then only their lack of presence 
will lead to adverse criticism. On the other hand we have the eritic to whom 
the best of such playing is all very well at home, but for whom the concert 
performance must project an excitement beyond a  well-practised home 
rendering. 

There are very few directives that have come dowh to us about playing- 
style. The correct reading of symbols for ornaments certainly is not a playing 
style directive; it is rather a problem of the correct pacing of extra notes 
Playing-style is largely determined by the accent and phrasing we give, not only 
to these ornaments, but to the whole music. It involves the use of legato o1 
staccato, the adherence or non-adherence to strict time, and above all the place 
where we decide any of these things should happen. Obviously, no directives 
describing a style can actually show us how to reproduce it-— words hold too 
vreat a latitude of meaning. 

If within our own experience every decade brings about marked changes in 
playing-style, it is reasonable to suppose that distinet deviations cropped up 
within the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. If to attempt an approxima 
tion to every turn of playing-style during a century or so, is, on the face of it, 
a hopeless task, nevertheless, it seems we might gather the whole period into 
one playing style and by ste¢ping ourselves in it, slowly acquire a manner of 
playing that is both significant for modern ears and suitable to the whole period 
In other words, in order to build a positive way of playing, we should try to 
embrace at a distance a whole two hundred years, rather than try to interpret 
the ancient, sporadic directives appearing from time to time on and about 
written music. Certainly Bach, when playing a Frescobaldi fugue, must have 
played it as he, Bach, would have played one of his own Compositions, not as 
Krescobaldi might have played it one hundred years earlier. 

Perhaps if we wish to establish a criterion for a significant playing-style, a 
basic point of departure can be found in the fact that instrumental music of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was a dance-derived music. Many 
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critics concede that not only the suites with their sarabandes, courantes, 
bourrées, elc., but the whole fabric and formal structure of Bach's music takes 
its inception from the dance. According to Parry, 


“The connection between popular songs and dancing led to a state of definiteness in 
the rhythm and periods of secular music...’ and “. . . dance rhythm may be 
securely asserted to have been the immediate origin of all instrumental music’’.* 


In this connection we perceive that if this early dance music had merely been 
seized upon and exploited by the academy of the time, rather than, as in 
actuality, having been the academic mainstay, the dance influence most cer- 
tainly would never be so unmistakably present throughout the whole bulk of 
the work of so late a composer as Bach. 

It is inevitable that the musicians’ playing-style conjoined to the written 
music of one generation will not be carried along in its original rhythmic import 
by the next generation of performing musicians. Actually, the dance-playing- 
style of musicians comes out of playing for dancers. When and if the dance 
activity is discontinued, the musician must go far out of his way to continue 
or re-implement the old playing-style. The composer, on the other hand, is 
in a position to do this very thing. If, for example, a type of music, growing 
out of improvisation connected with playing for dancers, is written down by 
one of the contemporary improvisors, the composers of the next generation, 
although not having had the benefit of working with dancers can, nevertheless, 
as readily compose within the same old dance style as did the improvisor- 
composer of the generation before. 

Away from dancer-activity, the performer's contact with the traditional 
stylistic ‘feeling’ for dance time is soon broken; his feeling for time has de- 
generated into a mere keeping of time and the keeping of time may be no more 
than the punctilio of the metronome. Although such metronome time-keeping 
can be accomplished more or less easily, unfortunately the doing need not 
release feeling for time, or what can be called beat. It is significant beat that 
is the vitalizer and life-giving force not only of dance music but of all dance- 
derived music, and according to Parry, even “‘all instrumental music”’ 

As soon as a playing style leaves the imperative of improvisational or quasi- 
improvisational playing for dancers, it suffers change. So the effort at recovery 
of a period playing style, which itself is the result of lost contact with dancers, 
presents a real problem. Thus it may be we will always flounder in the inter- 
pretation of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century writtea music if we fail te 


* Su Hubert Parry's “Dance Rhythm’, Grove's Dictionary of Music, 1904. Vol. p. 657 

Curt Sachs, Rhythm and Tempo, p. 281, W. W. Norton & Co., N.Y., 1953. “Eager to replace 
the roving shapeless monody by steadfast forms, th y [16th and 17th century musicians!) had no 
models in the flown g polyphony of the early « entury . . The dances of the time, clear 
cut were the only point of departure.” 

ew Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians, p. 36 = “‘The entire development of modern musical 
style has been affected in various ways by the influences of dance-patterns and the dance-spirit’ 
(itahes mine) 

Thompson's International Cyclopedia of Music av 1 Musicians, Dance Music’. “Independent 
di oce-..)— sie for instruments iaust have existed thr. ghout the Middle Ages, but practically none 
of it hes been preserved, since it was handed down from generation to generation as an improvised 
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imagine the dance impetus which first instigated the style. Few keyboard 
artists are concerned with this attaining of a significant dance beat. The 
practice seems to be either one of avoiding strict time or pedantically following 
it; implied beat is rarely present. We have seen how musicians when playing 
from written music, soon acquire a slackness in the performance of a past dancs 
plaving-style whereas a new decade of composers, who continue writing in such 
a style, lose none of their force. It is my contention that the significance of 
all dance-derived music not only is seriously authenticated by strict dance 
pulsation but is further emotionally heightened by adherence to it. 

What possible way have we of getting back to the playing style of a past 
dance music’ Well, for instance we know that all present dance music 1 
played in strict time and that each contemporary dance has its own beat or 
stress. Perhaps, to reconstruct a past style for playing the minuet, we should 
play many minuets in strict time. If we get a pronounced feeling from one 
rather than another this feeling can be incorporated in the playing treatment of 
the other minuets which in their written state are perhaps not so appealing ot 
pronounced in style. This keeping of strict time and the search for points 
where a beat may be stressed might establish dance-conscious contact with the 
whole period. Moreover, such application of a dance-playing-style to written 
music will have value in itself regardless of the intrinsic value of the musi 
Although the resemblance between our reconstruction of the original dance 
playing-style and that style itself would be hard to establish, at least there 
would be a dance-like time element common to both. 


The Bach period adds to the difheulty of style-finding by being a period 
which itself was undergoing change. At that time although there was no such 
demarcation bne between a Romantic way of playing and a non-Romantu 
Way as obtains now, nevertheless players and composers themselves throughout 
this period must have alternately stressed for one reason or another either the 
style which was on the way out or the style coming into vogue. It is miterestiny 
to speculate whether this revolutionary situation existing around Bach, per 
mitted Bach at once to adhere to a style of composing and writing which wa 
on the way out, and on the other hand to be involved in a playing-style peculias 
to hts own moment in time! 

faking this historical state of flux into consideration, it seems to me it 1 
now conceivable that the playing-style which prevailed previous to the advent 
of Bech, was, and ts still, a better vehicle for his music than the style fashionable 
around and about his own time. An approximation of the driving dance-styl 
of the period previous to Bach's might invest the playing of his music with 
style —especially if the current playing-style of the later era was well on the 
down grade or decline. If the concert playing-style had deteriorated in 
intensity—-as compared to the composed music itself-—the earlier playing-style 
will actually correspond more in art stature to the written Bach composition. 
In this way we might find a more significant playing-style for Bach's music, 
that is by fecling out the previous era, and at one stroke by-pass controversial 
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dogmatic reconstructions of the so-called authentic Bach style. In any event 
the ephemeral character of all playing-styles up to the advent of recording 
devices has always denied the removed player direct access to the playing- 
style of any era save his own. 

It may be suggested that if, as I believe, the dance rhythms in Bach's 
compositions derive from an earlier improvised dance music, it is inappropriate 
to annex the earlier playing-style; that it is not suitable for a music which in 
its compositional texture has changed somewhat from that of authentic dance 
music. This may be true, for no doubt there are elements in the music of 
Bach, coming as it did at the end of the era, which would be hidden by a too 
positive early dance-style— elements which might be lost in a welter of dance 
beat and intonation. But it is only when we have found some intimations of 
this original dance-style that we are equipped to mitigate their over-forceful 
expression. As it was emotionally charged strict time which was a strong 
element in the generation of the original improvised dance-playing-style (out 
of which grew the written compositions) so might a re-emotionally charged 
adherence to strict time give us real intimations of this lost playing-style. 

Thus, if we grant vibrant art does not spring from the ranks of our present 
conservatories, and surrounding critical comment is equally constricted, per- 
haps by always thinking in terms of dance beat we would be making an 
enormous contribution towards the bringing to life of Bach's music— 
bearing in mind that Bach himself may not have performed in this way. 
As a concert interpreter of that era, he may have kept strict time or he may not. 

In fact, it is conceivable that Bach himself would have been as incapable 
of putting his finger on the characteristics of his playing style, if strict time had 
already been abandoned, as we would be in explaining the stylistic involutions 
of our own Romantic era. The eighteenth-century performer using notated 
material must have undoubtedly engaged in a playing-style filtered through the 
direct communication of the era. However, whatever literary comment has 
come to us about the playing style of the time comes out of a climate forever 
lost tous. So often the pervading thing, so taken for granted at the time that 
no need is felt to mention it, is the one thing we need to know. 

In conelusion, let us say, then, that for all instrumentalists and more 
particularly harpsichordists, it is possible to express as much performance 
excitement as ts felt necessary without tampering with the metronomic keeping 
of time one teta; and whatever mannerisms are used further to express excite- 
ment, the practice is legitimate —so far as the practice ttself 1s concerned. Let us 
remember that every performer who strives to express the spirit of the music 
always alters, perhaps in an imperceptible way, the indicated note values—as 
well as strict time. It is only by doing one or the other, or both, that he feels 
able to give life to the music at all. But however he may alter it, it is a fallacy 
to believe that an expressive effect can only be achieved by altering the so-called 
mechanical effect of strict time. Strict time may not offhand appear to create 
a foundation for freedom, but inevitably it makes more telling those minute 
quality variables in interpreting written notes and those dynamic stresses which 
tend to vivify not only the feeling for beat, but the melodic line itself. 1 
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cannot emphasize strongly enough my conviction that as soon as strict time is 
even minutely tampered with, the performance loses an important retaming 
virtue and the performer is tempted even further to dissociate himself from 


the beat in order to express himself. 

It seems to me it is the attitude that a flamenco guitar player holds towards 
his music that contemporary harpsichordists should seek. In their com 
mendable ettort to put over performance excitement they should employ other 
means than contemporary academic indulgence in over-expressed free-time 
feeling. Especially is this so in a toccata or fantasy where many derived genres 
of music shoot in and out. Here, like the flamenco musician, the harpsichordist 
should project excitement through the feeling he imparts of keeping time at all 
times—no matter how many instances of changed beat are indicated. bs 
pecially must his vallentand? be detinite. Stylistically speaking, the foccata and 
fantasy are always difficult to handle and should only be attempted by thos 
seriously conscious of the classified genres separately 

VI 

A concrete evidence of a concern with style closely linked to dance-rhythm 
is Wanda Landowska’'s contribution to the playing of seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century harpsichord music. Long before the. appearance of the 
present generation of harpsichordists, Landowska gave to the music of Bach 
a performance whereby the notes seemed to flow improvisationally out of her 
style, rather than the usual situation of a romantic or a dry style applied to the 
accurate reading of notes. This was a liberation of Bach from the tyranny 
of what had come to be expected in the recital hall. It gave to his music a 
grandeur that only the instrumentalist conscious of creating before an audience, 
not playing for an audience, can give. It gave us intimations of a grandeur 
of playing-style-—playing style which, in its own way, can be as self-reliant a 
written music. To what degree Landowska has succeeded in achieving thi 
fusion of art is debatable, but there is no doubt it was she who showed us that 
such a thing was possible. To say that Madame Landowska never eirs in 
taste would be far from the truth. But her faults are quite separate from: the 
fact that she instigated a style which is an inspiration in itself 

Allin all, | think it can be said the difference between the Landowska sclioo! 
and all other schools of harpsichord playing is the difference between the pre 
sence and non-presence of a highly charged dance concept of music The drive 
and potency of her style, when and if it 1s controlled by strict time, is very 
striking as opposed to the uncharged maintaining of lempo so generally exhibited 
by other harpsichordists. The advent of the present purist criterion ha 
climaxed this approach by gauging all interpretive values on the basis of 
authenticism. It is to Madame Landowska that we owe our thanks for tiling 
this negative hiatus with her vibrant style of playing which is so definitely 
positive without in any way being Romantic 

in summing up, let us say we have no real directives for playing a past 
music other than the preserved music itself. [If casual critical comment of 
that time suggests that the playing was somewhat different from what the 
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notated material would lead us to suppose, this still gives us no real insight into 
the actual playing style; for a corrective adjustment here and there, though 
naturally of some help in recapturing a past truth, is not a directive sufficient 
for establishing an easy pulsating style. This being the case, I have suggested, 
therefore, that a deep respect for dance-activated rhythms may be the most 
perfect approach in bringing to life those written compositions we are trying 
#0 hard to recapture two hundred years after their inception. 
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DODECAPHONEY5 
BY 
HANS KELLER 


With the ever-widening influence of serial technique, a powerful social group is in the 
process of formation in the musical world, composed of an astounding vanety of per 
sonalities, talents and occupations which, nevertheless, evince sufficiently essential common 
characteristics to deserve a common name, if not tndeed a flag and a national anthem 
based on a row of twelve notes of which only seven are exposed, the other five being 
clearly implied by the vacancies on the stave. For, as a matter of confusing fact 
both diatonicists and twelve-toners belong to the group, whence it will not be altogether 
easy to compose the seven-note cum twelve-note anthem, though the task should 
not prove much more difficult than the one with which Rolf Liebermann confronted 
himself when he wrote his Concerto for Jazz Band and Symphony Orchestra, whose first 
English performance will just have taken place when these lines appear in print (RFU 
26th October, BBC Symphony Orchestra and BBC Show Band under Sir Eugene 
(,00ssens) 

Further confusion results from the circumstance that the dodecaphoneys (as we shill 
call the group) show a very fluid social structure, at any rate for the moment You may 
be a homophoney to-day and a dodecaphoney tomorrow, at least for an hour or two. It 
partly depends on what the world expects from you at any given moment, whether it be 
the world of advanced musicography or Baden-Baden or Donaueschingen or the Univers. ! 
E-dition or The Musical Times or even the commonest of musical senses as expressed by 
the critical brotherhood of daily ignorance. For another part, it 1s, on the contrary, « 
matter of conscience. Schonberg’s technique seems to have come to stay, and every sel! 
respecting conscience has to take up an attitude towards it (“Stellung nelhmen” is thy 
favourite expression of the German cultural twaddlers) The result of these laudable 
intentions is devastating; in fact, according to my latest reports from paradise, the secret 
of original sin is good intentions paired with stupidity. To put it bluntly, the whol 
history of human thought cannot marshal so many non-meanings as a confirmed dodeca 


phoney will produce within a week. As one culture ends and the other starts, the de 


velopment of snobbery and charlatanism 1s reaching its climax. Truth is something vaguely 
old-fashioned which a jolly good fellow will not tolerate in his vocabulary, and as for lite 
itself, it may be too much to say that he never heard of it, but he certainly no more than 
heard of it: he never experienced it. There are people to-day, especially in the artisty 
world, who won't notice their own death 

Not all dodecaphoneys are of that sort, of course. In point of fact, some of the leadiny 
ones show exceptional talent, but not mm the dodecaphonic sphere. So far as matter 
twelve-tonal are concerned, they don't hear what they are talking about and, more 
important, don't talk about what they don't hear. They talk a lot, though, and it is al! 
eminently technical, spiritual, and historical, or, alternatively, so force- and gut-fully 
down to earth that there simply must be something behind it. The supreme vice of out 
age is hearsay: we are content to say ‘‘there must be’’, and incapable of independent! 
enquiring whether there ts. The time has come to debunk, and on a broad front too 

To define a dodecaphoney, or the dodecaphoney aspect of a person's work would be 
sub-human task. His work would not in fact be dodecaphoney if it were detinabl Ihe 
may love the twelve notes, he may hate them, or he may just try, usually but by no mean 
always in vain, to count them. All one can say ts that the genus would appear to fal! 
into two species, 1.¢. (a) what may be described, with certain qualifications, as Compose: 
and (6) what may be described, with equally certain qualifications, as critics Specs 
(a) has, moreover, a sub-group, not so much of Composer-critics as of critical Composer 
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(a) COMPOSERS 


I-very acute dodecaphoney knows that a great deal depends upon geography. Say he 
writes a certain work which exposes the twelve notes within the narrow space of a half 
hour movement. The question now arises whether the music is in strict twelve-tone 
technique or not. This is where geography comes in. If the work is to be performed on 
the Continent it will tend to be in the very strictest twelve-tone technique, and dodeca- 
phoney critics and composers alike will admire its method and savour every finesse in the 
treatment of its highly segmental row, even though they may not be able to hear, as in the 
case of the prize-crowned Peragallo fiddle Concerto, that it has the greatest difficulty in 
getting itself out of G minor. If, on the other hand, the selfsame piece is to be played on 
this island, the great and individual freedom with which it employs the twelve-tone 
technique will immediately be evident, and dodecaphoney critics and composers alike 
will drop their ear-trumpets in sheer amazement at the human warmth which, via the 
above-mentioned G minor triad, radiates through this creative application of Schonberg’s 
inhuman technique. If the composer happens to be British-born, the general public will 
presently learn all about the specifically English contribution to twelve-tonery; never 
theless, a few paragraphs further down, it will all be shown to derive from the Auman 
erg and, if the dodecaphoney article in question is published in one of our more learned 
journals, the first three notes of the basic set of Berg's fiddle Concerto will be fervently 
recalled, for though the dodecaphoneys I am thinking of at the moment don’t know a 
G minor triad when they hear one, they know it when they see one, and are delighted to 
meet and re-meet it in what they know is the tone-row of the Berg Concerto because the 
composer said so. It is, in fact, they who are basically responsible for making a Berg 
out of an admittedly major molehill. 

On the Continent itself, there is not a single triad of 1950-55 vintage that is not 
pregnant with dodecaphoney meaning. When, at Salzburg this year, I witnessed the 
first exhibition of the gas-filled balloon called Jrische Legende, | thought that here, at 
last, were triads and their derivatives without dodecaphoney implications. My hope was 
based, not on the score (for dodecaphoney score-reading is a special art and can only be 
learnt by someone who can't read a score in the ordinary way), but on the fact that the 
composer, Werner I-gk, had issued a rich collection of hostile statements in advance of his 
premiére, in which he evinced his regal impatience with more or less everything, including 
new hats: ‘Don't you think that an old truth is more worth than a ‘new hat’’’? Some- 
thing deep inside me told me that the new hat was the one currently worn at Baden- 
Baden, Donaueschingen and Darmstadt, and I wasn't far wrong. Where I was wrong 
was in my naive assumption that you couldn't be an anti-dodecaphoney and a dodeca 
phoney at the same time. For even though Mr. Egk spells the German word for ‘‘snob 
bery” (Snobbismus) with one “‘b” instead of two, he got the idea behind it: there are four 
basic chords in /rische Legende which together make up the twelve notes. Like a fool, 
I failed to see that there were distinct dodecaphoney possibilities here. Other critics, 
more competent and to the point, asked Mr. Egk whether these chords meant that he was 
turning towards dodecaphony. His reply was classical. He said you may regard the 
chords as 4 salute to the twelve-tone system, though not as an indication of party member- 
ship. We salute you back, Werner Egk, man of all parties who belongs to none and has 
“party membership” on his brain. If a mind so intimately acquainted with the deepest 
roots of the morality of opportunism is not crowned King of the Dodecaphoneys in the 
immediate future, there is no more justice in this world 

Mr. Kolf Liebermann, on the other hand, is a party member, at any rate until further 
notice. Apply to Uncle Rolf and you will get twelve-tone music that won't hurt a fly 
He has so far issued two credos, or at any rate descriptions of his technique, one in Kufer’s 
twelve-tone book, the other in the preface to the jazz Concerto. They are about different 
works and thus get a chance of contradicting one another fairly completely, and of formu- 
lating, together, as all-embracing and universal an approach as that of any great artist. 
The note in Rufer’s book is all about freedom, the one in the Concerto score all about 
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strictness. It will at once be realized that here is a real dodecaphoney talent of which we 
shall hear more, whether we want to or not. 

Liebermann’'s opera, Penelope, had already given us some indication of what Werner 
E-gk would do if he could. The Concerto must have made him green-eyed. At Donau- 
eschingen last year, it was a hit such as the twelve notes never dreamt of, and it took 
me at least three minutes to convince the clapping Matyas Seiber (the very opposite of a 
dodecaphoney) of the incidental circumstance that it stank to heaven. The words | 
used were virtually identical with those which, independently and half a year later, Theo 
dor Wiesengrund Adorno condemned an entire class of dodecaphoney music: in his pro 
foundly penetrating (though alas, as usual, awkwardly written) article on ‘The Aging 
of New Music”, Dr. Adorno has submitted that ‘‘the verdict on countless contemporary 
twelve-tone compositions is implied in the fact that their relatively simple musical events 
go to form a relatively simple musical unity for whose establishment seria! technique would 
not have been necessary in the first place. Thus the technique becomes what, in mathe 
matics, we call an over-determination of an equation, te. an error’. (My translation.) 
“The whole work’, says Liebermann, ‘is based on a twelve-tone row exposed at the out 
set, and composed in the strictest twelve-tone technique’’. (My translation, since the 
Universal Edition’s translation is impossible.) Dodecaphoney pundits at Donaueschingen 
were indeed overwhelmed by so much strictness combined with so much jump, blues 
boogie-woogie and mambo (jambo). For my part, I ventured to suggest that with the 
pseudo-drive of the borrowed jazz rhythms, any old wrong notes would have produced 
exactly the same effect. Besides, I didn't hear any strictness anyway. At the beginning 
of the piece, a basic set (BS in Ex. 1, here reduced to its narrowest Compass) is exposed in 


adagio tempo, which would be audible to a tone-deaf half-wit, hereunder called Watsot.e 
Even if Watson didn't remember any notes or any part of the line, that is to say, he would 
remain conscious of the fact that there aren't any successive perfect fourths in this 
allegedly one and only row, turn it as you may. By the time Watson reached the boogu 
woogie, however, he would hear an equally penetrating row over and over again, with no 
fewer than three successive perfect fourths in it. [n Ex. 2, I have marked its twelve 
notes with the first twelve letters of the Greek alphabet, in order to indicate the analytic 
circumstance that this is Greek, not only to Watson, but also to me. I trust the resultant 
visual impression will warm every dodecaphoney’s heart 


Ex.2 BOOGIE-WOOGIE 
Allegro d= 100 


209.0 0090060 


Now, who is the father of this illegitimate row? series nata patre nullo? Flementary, my 


dear Watson. For the Romans, the father was always unknown. For the dodecaphoneys 
the father is always known: invariably, he 1s the Basic Set, even if, to uninitiated ears, his 


Ex.1 
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paternity seems a physical impossibility. I think we can guess how it works: notes 2-6 
ire notes 2-5 of the basic set's retrograde inversion (see RI in Ex. 1) tritonally transposed: 
«cording to Humphrey Searle's useful symbolology, I have marked this transposition 
KI*. Notes {-» are notes 6-12 of the retrograde inversion, but not the same one, for now 
it is untransposed, 1.¢. identical with KI in Ex. 1! In between, and happily joining these 
two heterogeneous segments, there are our mysterious three fourths, and why shouldn't 
there be, since the basic set contains three fourths anyway: just crowd them together. 
As for the whole thing starting with the second note of the retrogression, why, that's 
another little finesse, hoodwinking you with two notes (a and 8) which make you believe, 
for a wrong start, that you are going to hear a transposition of the basic set's inversion 
1). It will by now be realized without difficulty that this work is a dodeca- 

Let me hasten to add, however, that I have only picked out one of its 
The interested reader will find another one two bars further 


(see I in 
phoney orgy 
countless technical marvels 


along, where a dodecaphoney manipulation which would deserve a volume’'s analytic 
description results, hurrah, in the C major triad. Those, however, who wish to go more 


seriously, ¢.¢. less acoustically, into the serial aspect of the Concerto are advised to dis- 
regard my primitive observations altogether and study Colin Mason's spotlessly dodeca- 
phoney analysis in Music and Letters instead. In any case, Mr. Liebermann is perhaps the 
greatest contemporary master of having it both ways, including sideways; the very essence 
of the work, which rolls a dodecaphoney need for strictness and a dodecaphoney deed of 
un-strictness into one, should make him the heir-apparent to the sovereign throne to be 
occupied by Werner I 

Finally, before we pass on to the critics, we have to consider the sub-group of (a), the 
critical composers, inasmuch as they have not been dealt with by Dr. Adorno himself 
Chey are the widely first-performed people for whom serialism means exactly the opposite 
of what it means; who urgently need electronic noises in order to be able not to express 
what they don't want to express; for whom the Universal Edition has now started a 
special dodecaphoney journal, die Rethe (“The Series’), edited by Herbert Eimert with 
the assistance of Karlheinz Stockhausen; for whom SchOnberg is a poor beginning, an 
old fogey, a detestable expressionist, an illogical fool, nay, a madman who dared to write 
impressive twelve-tone sonata forms although twelve-tone sonata forms are obviously 
unwritable; and who think that Webern, an end if ever there was one, was but a beginning 
I do not deny the genuine talent of men like Pierre Boulez or Luigi Nono (who, not without 
complex psychological significance, has recently become Schoénberg’s posthumous son-in- 
law); what I am here concerned with is their dodecaphoney aspect, which 1s (1) what they 
say, (2) what they propose to do, and (3) what, alas, they do if and when they succeed in 
realizing their intentions. In one respect, they are absolutely identical with the critics 
they most detest: instead of listening and understanding, they criticize. Having postu 
lated ‘the twelve-tonal misunderstanding that the tone-row can carry traditional forms’ 
they don’t acknowledge the existence of the sonata structures of major masters——-Schon- 
berg and Skalkottas —or of minor masters, such as Matyas Seiber or Alban Berg. Deep 
in mathematical thought, they do not as much as suspect that they may be involved in a 
pitiable petitio principu, that the extended, developing, polythematic integration that is a 
twelve-tonal sonata movement is only a “traditional form" inasmuch as it shows these 
selfsame characteristics, and that you might just as well say that it is impossible for the 
spirit of homo sapiens to carry the traditional form of an ape. So it is—and isn't. With 
the ironical staying power of a strong wrong feeling, an outmoded anti-serial argument 
has become one of the corner-stones, allegedly brand-new, of the ultra-serialists’ theones 
Did not Gerald Abraham say, quite some time ago, that “Schoenberg's essays in sonata 
form remain sonata-like only in superficial lay-out of the material’, that “no amount of 
juggling with row-transpositions can compensate for that setting-up of tonal tensions, 
with their consequent resolution, which is the soul of the sonata-idea’’? But he has, | 
think, meanwhile realized his own circulus in probando and found out that the tone-row 
disposes of other ‘pulls’ than that of transposition re-transposed, ‘‘pulls’’ indeed of which 
you cannot avail yourself without a sub-thematic melodic line; otherwise he would not 
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have published my own dissension from the neo-Webernites’ denial of serial sonata forms 
with what seemed to me evident approval. The new dodecaphoneys, on the other hand, 
have taken over not only the old objections to dodecaphony, but are in fact trying their 
best to realize the intentions that were wrongly ascribed to Schénberg. Technique ts 
replacing content, the means becomes, not only an end in itself, but also the very creative 
beginning, and every little bit of nothing 1s subjected to an all-embracing systematization 
and organization, if organ is the word. Teeth clatter out of terror at the possibility of 
something slipping through in the end, of something being expressed, and as a counter 
measure, white magic is invoked and every available number of entities is serialized and 
proportionalized, including the buttons on the jacket of the Composing anticreator and 
the note-like traces left on his staves by those flies who, strolling over them, suffer trau 
matic neuroses because they feel that what is here taking place is an attack on life itself 
However, we are not flies, and we shall survive it. Where music ceases not only to 
develop, but to be comprehensible in exclusively acoustic terms, where the ear ts no longer 
as Schonberg put it, the musician's sole brain, the musician ceases to be interested. At 
the same time, the paradoxical necessity arises for the intensest talents among = these 
dodecaphoneys to become the absurdest fanatics for totally “‘prestabilized orders 
because the stronger your creative need, the stronger must be your exertions to do some 
thing against it. The psychosexuality and purifying systems of the most fanatic monk: 
are common knowledge. 

In point of fact, while the neo-dodecaphoneys show a most passionate and eminently 
functional interest in mathematics and physical science, there is one scientific discipline 
of which they know even less than a Hollywood film director who specializes in it: ther 
blissful and naive ignorance of medical psychology, exceptional nowadays, is nothing 
short of suspicious. If the more accessible among them bought themselves two cheap 
psychiatric manuals, one on the neuroses, the other on the psychoses, they might have « 
rude awakening when they came to read about obsessional rituals and paranoid systens 
respectively. What, however, should make us think is the fact that there is a market for 
organized nothings. Our musical crisis, which has so often been said to be “over” by 
anti- and post-dodecaphonic dodecaphoneys alike, has created grave social neuroses 


and psychoses, and there are innumerable musicians and music-respecters who don’t know 
the difference between the phonic and the phoney 


(b) Critics 


Dodecaphoney critics can be more quickly and, from the factual standpoint, more 
easily dealt with, but an embarrassing personal difficulty arises for me where | have to 
attack two friends, Desmond Shawe-Taylor and Colin Mason, the hitter a pretty close one 
From a conventional point of view, my attack ts bad form. That does not bother me so 
much; my sovereign loyalty is truth. What bothers me most ts that the respect which 
I have for these men in extra-dodecaphoney respects Cannot possibly emerge in the present 
context; let it, then, herewith be simply stated 

Shawe-Taylor, who is absolutely ignorant in matters serial, has allowed himself 
whole articie’s criticism of my serial analysis (Tempo, No. 35) of Stravinsky's /n Memoriam 
Dylan Thomas, whose first English performance (Gerald Fenglsh with London Bact 
Group under John Minchinton) took place at St. James’, Piccadilly, on 22nd June i 
say “allowed himself” because he does not know that he does not know what he is talking 
about. In a letter to his journal, | promised completely to disprove his piece. The first 
part of my reply has meanwhile gone to form my article on “The Audibility of Serial 
Technique” in The Monthly Musical Record. The second part follows here. The two can 
be read independently, though readers who have followed the controversy and wish to 
see it completed will have to read both 

“The work is subjected by Mr. Hans Keller to a structural analysis which he rather 
condescendingly calls ‘as elementary as possible’."’ Mine was not a structural, but, at 
its best, a textural analysis. Rows do not determine structures, except with the neo 
dodecaphoneys. | am giving the outline of a structural analysis on another page of the 
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journal, where the reader can see how basically different a structural analysis is from a 
serial analysis, which is pre-structural. That I kept the latter as elementary as possible 
is a purely objective fact which every serial composer in the world will confirm. The 
“condescension” lies in the eye of the beholder below: serial technique is above him. I 
cannot be polite for the sake of untruth, either serial technique 1s above one’s head or it 
isn't, and if it is one must say so or else be treated as a dodecaphoney. ‘A note-row is 
not a tune (as if I had said it was! but a framework or formula, as hard to memorise as a 
new telephone number.’ It is not a framework, because it doesn't frame anything, and 
itis not a formula, because it doesn't solve anything. The relation between remembering 
a row and remembering a phone number is the same as that between remembering Dutch 
and double Dutch. It all depends on whether you know Dutch. A phone number ts an 
arbitrary succession of figures; a row is an organized succession of pitches. If the or- 
vanization is not heard or aurally imagined, it is not grasped. “Stravinsky's row is 
easier to recognize aurally than a row which jumps about all over the scale . 
isn't’ Shawe-Taylor’s qualified compliment proves him a highly gifted dodecaphoney, for 
if he doesn't recognize a twelve-tone row, he is unlikely to recognize what he declares 
to be the “easier” one. Ceteris paribus, that is to say, a short row is more difficult to 
hear than a long one, because every other moment you hear one or more new forms of it 
The difficulty is, moreover, somewhat increased in the case of Stravinsky's row because 
the last three notes of the basic five-note set are identical with the first three of the 
retrograde inversion, and the last three of the inversion with the first three of the crab 
version, so that in the case of maximal overlapping you are in the middle of a new row 
before you know where you are Chis difficulty vanishes, of Course, as soon as you know 
the piece, nor does it unduly hamper your aural reading, because there you can take your 
time. ‘The only note-rows which are easily memorable are those which . make play 
with ‘normal’ tonal implications.’’ People who understand tonal music and don't under 
stand atonal music remember tonal rows more easily than atonal rows, and vice versa 
Among the youngest generation of composers, there are some whose ears and memories 
are attuned to atonality but not to tonality. Finally, quoting my analysis of the passage 
before big. 4 in the “Dylan Thomas” song, Shawe-Taylor asks, ‘1s there not something 
academic and unreal in such an approach to musical composition?’ ‘‘Academically’’, 
the last sentence of that passage would have entirely sufficed: not one top-ranking dodeca- 
phoney would have noted anything amiss. It does not satisfy me, however, because | 
am as yet unable to hear this serial aspect in performance; hence my serial double inter 
pretation, my conscientious aural description which Shawe-Taylor deems unreal. A truth 
isn't unreal before it is discovered, it just isn’t realized 

Mr. Colin Mason is what one might describe as a character. Not for him the rows that 
‘make play with ‘normal’ tonal implications’, the triads mdicative, to the island race of 
dodecaphoneys, of mental health. From lonely astral heights, supported very partially 
and in spirit only by a powerful body of European and American dodecaphoneys, he tells 
us that Koberto Gerhard is “‘very much nearer to (Schonberg, than . . . Berg and Skal 
kottas who perverted the twelve-note method by using within it tonal harmonix 
procedures Mason's terse pronouncement, didactically delivered from the plat 
form of The Listener, contains no fewer than three typically dodecaphoney nothings of the 
richest significance. For one thing, what does Mr. Mason know about Skalkottas’ tech 
nique? | happen to know more Skalkottas scores than anybody else except Walter 
Goehr, and | know precious few, especially in view of his enormous total output. I 
certainly should not be able to issue summary statements about his dodecaphony, dih 
gently as | am studying it. (For the most recent first performance of his music, see 
The Half-Year's New Music, MR, XVI/3.) As for “tonal harmonic procedures” in 
twelve-tone technique, what about Schonberg’s own? Lastly, what ts this “perversion” ¢ 
What does it mean? ‘Tonality in twelve-tone technique is bad where it tends to mislead, 
and good where it helps to diversify and/or unify without disrupting or over-unifying 
That is all; any other consideration is tosh. I think I must write an article on how Mozart 
perverted homophony by using within it contrapuntal procedures and publish it in The 
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Listener; perhaps Professor Abraham will offer me an easy chair at the University of 
Liverpool 

Kollo H. Myers has recently become an honorary life dodecaphoney The ceremony 
took place as I read his review of the first French stage performances of /rwartung and 
Dallapiccola’s Vol de Nuit in The Musical Times. “Both works are written ostensibly 
according to twelve-note technique, but in the Dallapiccola one is far less Conscious of 
any ‘system’.”’ Erwartung, needless to add, is the most unsystematic work in musical 
history, and the only pre-dodecaphonic Schonberg work that does not toreshadow twelve 
tone technique. Unfortunately, my friend Donald Mitchell's letter of protest to he 
Musical Times, couched in humble, forgiving terms and suggesting that ‘Mr. Myers may 
have recognized the work's essential unity but seems to have mistaken the means by 
which that unity is achieved’’, gave Myers a chance of getting out of it in a biz way 

I can only apologize for my careless slip . "Careless slip? Come, come, Mr 

Myers! You said “ostensibly twelve-note”’, you talked of being conscious of the [twelve 
tone) system, you even professed to ‘‘admure the master craftsman” in a work which you 
detest. Which craft exactly did you admire? Witch craft? Since you are not sutlering 
from delusions, you wrote a dodecaphoney review that could not be improved upon 

[t is with considerable regret that we finally have to announce that Mr. Ernest New 
man, in an article which the Editor of this journal greatly admires, has seen fit to youn the 
band of dodecaphoneys—only temporanly, we hope We know his eternal youth, but 
he needn't be as up to date as all that: “the general public remains unimpressed by 
Schonberg the composer!: it is rather as a theorist that he is held in universal respect 
now’. Who ts your general public, Mr. Newman? The music critics? During recent 
years every single comprehensible Schonberg performance of which IT know was a thun 
derous success, every single Continental Composer under 40 whom, or of whom, | know 
thinks that Schonberg was a great composer. | am submitting facts; for the duration of 
my submission, the actual quality of SchOnberg's music is of no importance. In Iengland 
which is preoccupied with its comparatively (and highly fruitful) musical renaissance, the 
situation is not quite so clear-cut, but even here I can hardly think of a single youny 


composer or musician who would not-—im abstracto, at any rate! grant Schonberg the 


status of a great Composer As for Newman's suggestion that it is Schonberg the theorist 
that ts universally respected, Schonberg hasn't got a theory to his name, though it is quite 
true that among a large section of dodecaphoneys, his non-existent theories are held in 
ugh repute Towards the end of his life, Schonberg wrote his one and only twelve-tone 
essay Is it this which makes him a theorist in Mr. Newman's eyes? [tus as much of a 


theory as 4 primer of harmony 
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The customary Film Music feature is held over | Ep.) 


Aix en Provence 


1oth to 31st July 


every festival must have its display pieces, and at Aix this year there have been the 
concerts by the remarkable orchestra of Sudwestfunk, Baden Baden, under its conductor, 
Hans Kosbaud, and the new production of Gluck’s Orphée (prepared from the original 
manuscripts of the 1774 Paris production, though differing from the French version 
currently in use only in regard to instrumentation and certain minor details of substance) 
The production of Orphée at Aix was a display piece in every sense——a display not only of 
theatrical bravura but of flagrant insensitivity, mitigated, though not excused, by manifest 
good intentions. Outside France, Orphée —or rather, Orfeo ed Eundice—is often, and quite 
properly, regarded as the operatic equivalent of ballet blanc, that is to say, as a work that 
moves one not because it is the direct expression of a personal drama, but because it 
states certain deeply affecting moral and poetic truths through the medium of stylized 
figures and formalized events. The high proportion of pure ballet in Orfeo should not be 
attributed merely to Gluck’s desire to conform to an established convention. Kather 
is it another aspect of the same objectifying process which led Gluck to give the role of 
Orpheus to a castrato in the Italian version. By re-assigning this role to the tenor in the 
subsequent Paris version of 1774, Gluck had unwittingly prepared the way for a romantu 
conception of his masterpiece, a conception of which this year’s Aix production, with its 
coxcomb gaudiness, seemed almost a parody. In such a context it was not surprising 
that that excellent singer Nicolai Gedda should mis-represent Orpheus: he must surely 
realize, for mstance, that to make “‘Che fard’’ the excuse for a conventional display of grief 
and distraction is to make nonsense of the mus 

The production was, then, a travesty of Gluck's noble intentions, but it was at least 
stylish. Not so the conducting of Kurt Ristenpart, which belonged to a dimmer if less 
uncongenial world. In the half-light of his interpretation there was scarcely a feature of 
the music that did not lose its sharpness and its power to stir the emotions. Weep, weep 
for Orpheus: and tor Gluck! 

Warm applause, however, should be accorded to the Festival for its decision to invite 
Hans Kosbaud as chief conductor, and to allow him to include in his concerts so much 
contemporary music of the first rank. Besides comparatively well-known works by Berg, 
Milhaud, Barték, Stravinsky, and Schénberg——the fifth variation in the latter's Variations, 
op. 41, Was unaccountably and unforgivably omitted in the performance at Aix —Kosbaud 
introduced two new works. The /ncontrt for 24 instruments by Luigi Nono invites no 
more than instinctive response at first hearing, but even on that level, it is evident that it 
is one of the most successful works by this outstandingly talented composer. Pierre 
Boulez’ cantata, ‘Le Marteau sans Maitre’, is without doubt a considerable piece, and the 
performance which Rosbaud and members of his orchestra give it is one of the great 
musical feats of post-war years. Admurable performances of Haydn's Symphony no. o6 
in D) and Strauss’ 7ill Eulenspiegel were a more complete confirmation of Kosbaud’s 
abilities than his conducting of The Marriage of Figaro (a revival of the 1.53 Aix produc 
tion) which seemed to be hampered by an orchestra (that of the Conservatoire), a designer, 
a producer and a cast that often showed only the vaguest ideas of Mozartian style. The 
most consistently satisfactory feature of the production was the Count of Heinz Kehfuss 

Care as well as money had been lavished en these operas—which concluded with a 
revival of the 1954 production of Cosi fan tutte, also directed by Kosbaud —and in that 
respect at least they were worthy of a festival. Equally worthy, though in a different 
way, was a concert of music by Vivaldi, played sincerely but without great distinction by 
Louis de Froment and his orchestra. The final week contained two further specialist 
concerts of this kind, the first devoted to music of the Bach family, and the second to 
music by Mozart. A misplaced sense of modesty seems to have kept the performance of 
French music to a minimum, and what there was might have been depressing had one not 
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remembered that there are better contemporary French composers than Jean Kaivier 
and Jean-Michel Damase, finer works by Kavel than La Valse, and more substantial 
music by Couperin and Rameau than a handful of instrumental pieces might suggest 
The Aix Festival is a gracious and dignified affair as it stands —that one might expec 
from a town with such strong cultural associations -but it would earn a place in history 
if it did more to further the cause of the great neglected French masters the Kenatssance 
polyphonists, Couperin, Rameau, Leclair and Berlioz —and less to show what me lancholy 
ideas the French can have about the Central European classics Db. DD 


7 
The Salzburg Mozart Congress (27th-30th August) 
THE NEW BARENREITER GESAMTAUSGABEN 
ORIGINALLY some sixteen lectures by various Mozart scholars were announced for the 
Salzburg Congress, but in the middle of the second day it was decided, by unanmimou 
request, to devote the rest of the time to detailed study and discussion of the Neue Mocart 
lusgabe. 

The new Mozart Gesamtausgabe is one of those published by the enterprising Baren 
reiter Verlag, Kassel, and I think it is safe to say that never were Complete I:dition 
planned and executed in such fortunate circumstances. Musicology has made preat 
strides since Breitkopf & Hartel, the dean of Gesamtausgabe publishing, completed it 
monumental editions of Bach, Mozart, and so on; and the critical standards now required 
and fulfilled by the new projects are higher than anything hitherto published in the field 
Perhaps a brief historical survey may we welcomed 

The nineteenth- and early twentieth-century B. & H. Complete Editions, of which 
Bach was the first, were primarily labours of love; the editors often worked for a pittance 
and it was only through the practical editions that the publisher achieved any real 
financial compensation. The B. & H. Gesamtaunsgaben of Haydn (unfinished), Mozart and 
Schubert were issued in editions of a few hundred copies each, and the plates then used 
for single pulls, 1.e. as the scores of the practical editions. The critical apparatus was 
small or non-existent, and editors had no compunction in changing notes, adding phrasing 
or dynamic marks, or omitting original phrasing and the like. The editing was in many 
cases inadequate, as in the Haydn symphonies (B. & H. Gesamtausgabe, Serie 1, Bd. 4) 
in others — particularly when autographs or authentic first editions were available, as in 
many of the Mozart and Schubert volumes -entirely satisfactory But the reader could 
seldom ascertain which, if any, changes had been made from the source The proot 
reading of Breitkopf & Hartel was, however, excellent, and it is a real tribute to the Leipzig 
house that the old Bach edition had less than ten printing errors in the whole Gesamtaus 
yvabe: not source errors, but printing errors, 1.¢. in the engraving of the MS. scores prepared 
by the editors. One wonders if the new editions can reach this standard. Of course the 
new critical apparatus and the compheated system of added phrasing, staccati, dynamu 
marks and the hke in the scores themselves make proof-reading far more involved 

Another factor in the organization of the old B. & H. editions was the choice of editors 
There were very few musicologists one hundred years ago, and very few musicians who 
had steeped themselves in the music of one composer to an extent where their decision 
could be regarded as entirely authoritative. It was then the fashion to employ conductors 
as editors, and conductors have a natural horror of critical Revistonsherichte; beh 
Weingartner was the editor of the first forty Haydn symphomies, and his work, to speak 
frankly, was positively shocking. There was altogether much hit-and-muiss in the choice 
of the editors (and it could not then have been otherwise); but occasionally a figure like 
Professor Karl Pasler, the brilliant and sensitive editor of the Haydn pianoforte Sonata 
for the old 8. & H. G.A., emerged. In fact his three volumes (Haydn, Series XIV) 
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may be said to have begun the new standard of critical editions. Pasler's activity took 
place during World War I. His successor in the history of the new Complete Edition was 
the Kruckner Gesamtausgabe, begun in Vienna in the 1430s (Alfred Orel, succeeded by 
Kobert Haas, succeeded by Leopold Nowak). The Revisionsberichte of the new Bruckner 
edition established a new standard of accuracy and completeness. For the first time, 
all the divergencies between the printed score and original sources were given, even to the 


disposition of the cross-beams (1.¢ pe might be found in the autograph, but if 


modernized, this fact was mentioned in the notes). It was the Bruckner edition which set 
the tone of the post-war Haydn edition, begun by the Haydn Society of Boston and now 
to be continued by the Haydn-Institut, Cologne 

Ihe Barenreiter Verlag has gone a step further than the Haydn Society. Whereas 
the latter provided a fairly complete Revisionsbericht (cf. Series 1, Volume 5, edited by 
Helmut Schultz with Revisionsbericht by the author), some things were left unsaid, such 
as disposition of the cross-beams in the original sources, or passages in which one instru 
ment was marked ‘“‘col’’, the other, i.¢. flute, “‘col Violino 1™0°" For the first time, how 
ever, watermarks and their significance were given in the notes. The Barenreiter Verlag 
has left nothing unsaid: the new score of the Mass in B minor by Bach has a Revisions 
bericht of some 400 pages; and the author's draft to the Revisionsbericht of Mozart's 
Jupiter comprises some 75 foolscap pages. For the new Bach edition, the notes give 
desenptions of the autographs which are often staggering in their detail; watermarks 
are traced to their respective paper mills, texture of the original paper analysed, ink quality 
examined, MSS. are put through infra-red or Quarzlicht to determine earlier, cancelled 
versions, and so on Phe various printed editions of Mozart's works will be examined for 
replaced pages (the second edition often replaced a page, by which old mistakes were 
rectified but new ones crept in). The author, together with some of his colleagues 
notably Professors Walter Senn of Innsbruck and Jan La Rue of Wellesley College), 1s 
preparing a watermark table for the Italian paper which Mozart (and Haydn) used for 
most of their autographs. This table, which is to include comparative MSS. by Gluck 
Michael Haydn, Joseph Haydn, and other dated sources, will perhaps assist in dating an 
autograph or establishing its place of origin 

Phe editor-in-chief, Dr. Ernst Fritz Schmid, has made extensive journeys throughout 
Europe, and incredible though it seems, he has been able to discover hitherto unknown 
Mozart autographs in Italy. The Iron Curtain, too, has recently disclosed large fissures 
through which quantities of priceless Mozart sources have been pouring into the Deutsche 
Moszart-Gesellschaft at Augsburg, of which Dr. Schmid is the president, and from whose 
offices the new Mozart edition is being organized. Mozart's arrangement of the opera 
Entfuhrung tor wind band, hitherto believed to be lost, was discovered by Dr. Schmid in 
Czechoslovakia; and still more cadenzas to the piano concertos have been unearthed 
(eg. to K.4g67 and 503). In connection with this scholarly Mozart Kenatssance, it ts a 
pleasure to announce that a new, fourth edition of Koéchel is to be expected. Professor 
Otto Ench Deutsch is the new editor, assisted by the /nternationale Siftung Mozarteum 
in Salzburg and the Deutsche Mozart Gesellschaft; the publication will be a joint effort of 
Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig and Breitkopf & Hartel, Wiesbaden. That a fourth edition 
of Wochel is urgently needed may be seen in the fact that several hundred MS. and printed 
sources, including autographs and authentic parts (e.g. the Donaueschingen Mss. ol 
Symphonies, K.319, 338 and 425, corrected by Mozart), have been discovered since the 
third edition. Einstein's alphabetical additions, moreover, have not been generally 
accepted (the Paris Symphony is still known as K.297, not as 300a, to choose an example 
at random), and Deutsch has invented a new and much preferable system the details ot 


which will doubtless be announced in due course. moe 
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Concerts 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY OKCHESTICA 
Royal Festival Hall: 4th and 5th October 


Tue visit of the Berlin Philharmonic to London in 1927 emphasized the poor quality of 
British orchestras at that time and provided one of the mitial impulses behind Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s eventual foundation of the London Philharmonic five years later This 
remained our only first-class orchestra until 1939, when standards took an almost instan 
taneous dive to rock bottom. Since when the Philharmonia Orchestra, formed by Walter 
Legge ten years ago, and Sir Thomas’ post-war gambit, the Royal Philharmonic, have 
come nearest to the top international class Indeed many experts have declared these 
two orchestras to be unsurpassed and even unsurpassable, The Philharmonic y mphony 
Orchestra of New York —to give it its full and ponderous title —etfectively sapped, mined 
and finally debunked all this pretentious rubbish in two consecutive sessions here undet 
its permanent conductor, Dimitri Mitropoulos. The first: programme consisted of the 
Freischiitz Overture, Schumann's second Symphony and the Brahms 1) minor Concerto 
with Myra Hess): the second-——Overture La Forza del Destino, Dvotak’s violin Concerto 
with Nathan Milstein) and Shostakovitch’s tenth Symphony 


The Weber seemed a trifle inhibited possibly due to first night nerve and the Brahm 
was tantalizingly disappointing in that Mitropoulos kept the or hestral dynamics con 
sistently low to enable the pianist to make herse If heard: with the result that we were 
given a scaled-down op. 15 which seems a contradiction in terms and such it proved to 
be. The prin ipal attraction of this first programme was, Of course, ot humann’s © mayor 
Symphony. Steinbach has much to answer for, his petulant “Schumann we cannot and 
vill not play” has apparently been taken to absolve later conductors from any duts 
towards this small group of very rewarding orche stral works, while our music criti 
bumble vaguely about redundant notes, unnecessary doubling, and so on It is true that 
there are some thick and unpromusing looking pages in this score but Mitropoulos proved 
that it is playable without any meddling and welded the piece into a coherent whole which 
is What our pundits always assure us It 1s not Indeed Mitropoulos’ solutions of all the 
work's practical problems were so perceptive and musicinly that 1 suggest he prefaces 
his future performances with Haydn's London Symphony 


To open the second programme with Verdi's showpiece —a great string warmer 
proved an astute move in the hght of what was tocome. bor seldom, if ever, can Dvotak’s 
effervescent and fulsome violin Concerto have been interpreted with the precision, brio 
and technical fluency now put before us. The consistent and absolute unanimity between 
conductor and soloist will stand for many years as a model for less scrupulous artists 
wherever music 1s played Shostakovitch’s tenth Symphony, which followed, may be a 
true representative of the art music of the 1450s To me the first movement seemed a 
skilfully contrived but barely integrated potpourns of utterly undistinguished ideas 
garishly orchestrated and brazenly presented in an attitude of take it or leave it” | 
left it 

There have been complaints, including some from supposedly well-informed quarters 
that Mitropoulos is out of sympathy with the bulk of the accepted ¢ lassical repertoire —a 
criticism to which some of his Edinburgh broadcasts certainly gave substance. No such 
reservation could, however, be made in respect of these two programmes which encom 
passed technical accomplishment of the highest order and will remain in the memory long 
after most of the season's junketings are forgotten GN.S 
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MOZART EVE 
KovaL Festivat rzth October: BBC SymPHONY ORCHESTRA, C. SARGENT 


Tue Mozart Year will soon be upon us, and if the birthday child is going to survive such 
honours as Philips’ “Salzburg Mozart Kecord’’ (S 05904 RK) which rolls Mozart's oeuvre 
into the background music of one short LP, with Bernhard Paumgartner’s verbal Kitsch 
on top of it, he will survive the atomic war. Meanwhile, the BBC devoted the first of 
its §5/6 season of symphony concerts to an unconventional programme wherein the later 
of Mozart's two concertos in the minor mode formed the central work; it was preceded by 
a wellinterpreted and badly played Macbeth (Strauss) and succeeded by Vaughan 
Williams’ Job. Forgetting the music in his preoccupation with the story, the Jimes 
eritic (13th October) was unrealistically hard on the former: “‘for all the splendour of its 
storms, it has rightly remained on the extreme fringe of the symphomic repertory’. As 
a matter of compositorial fact, it is a fresher and often better work than many a later 
Strauss, and more frequent performances might contribute to the re-balancing of our 
musical outlook, for music is a matter not of anti-romanticism or romanticism, but of 
music 

In this respect, the classical and romantic C minor Concerto was a wise choice too 
one of the supreme dangers of the Mozart Year will be the apotheosis of neo-classical 
eunuchism. Nor is Clifford Curzon a man who takes his Mozart the tinkly way, but 
unfortunately his interpretation, potentially excellent, was much hampered by the empty 
and, in fact, unrhythmical pseudo-force of Sir Malcolm's baton 

In an age which has proved incapable of coping with its aggression, the nature of the 
concerto has been officially defined, in thousands of programme notes and hundreds of 
books, as a strict fight between soloist and orchestra. But since musicians and listeners 
who matter are more musical than most critics who matter, the official view has so far had 
little effect in the practical sphere of music-making. In the present case, however, the 
fight was actually on and the music often off. In vain did Curzon try to secure some kind 
of tempo based on the thematic characters; long before the opening movement's second 
subject was reached, Sir Malcolm got the start of him and raced ahead in glorious techni- 
color, with a host of semiquavering casualties all over the place. By the time the develop 
ment was reached, Curzon, though encouraged by the wild shouts of the crowd, was in 
a frantic state, unable even to give a dotted minim its temporal due; and as if to underline 
his triumph in a somewhat unsporting manner, Sir Malcolm, after the recapitulation had 
unsafely been entered, waved to the crowd by way of first-violin sforzati on the respective 
first beats of bars 412 and 414. In the slow movement, Sir Malcolm cleverly used the two 
episodes for the purpose of gaining further advantage, and the claims of such important 
parts as the flute’s demisemiquavers in the coda were subordinated to the overriding 
requirements of the race itself. In the finale’s first variation, Curzon had finally lost all 
spontaneity: be made a brave but artificial stand, with the paradoxical result that the 
tempo was too slow and the flowing melody unnaturally s¢ anned. After that, he resumed 
the by now hopeless race, virtually renouncing the quaver rest before the fifth variation, 
and hurrying the ensuing polyphony itself. Another triumphant gesture on the part of 
Sir Malcolm finally convinced the crowd that no more was to be done for his rival: he 
pointedly accented what is about the weakest thalf-)beat in the work, i.e. the first note of 
the oboe’s upbeat to the sixth variation. But though he had won anyway, Sir Malcolm 
was determined to finish in style: the coda variation was an unprecedented comt mation ot 
iron metre and utterly flaceid rhythm 

The BBC Symphony Orchestra is celebrating its 25th anniversary. In order to honour 
the occasion, something might perhaps be attempted towards distinguishing the playing 
of the fiddles in quick passages from that of the strings of the Windermere Philharmonic, 
and for the next piano concerto, the piano might profitably be tuned. That, in the cir 
cumstances, the stature of Curzon's artistic personality made itself felt, that he was able 
to convey his intentions even where he was forced to contradict them, imposes the duty 
upon us to keep him busy throughout the Mozart Year. H. Ik 
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Book Reviews 


The Making of Music. By R. Vaughan Willams. lp. x (Oxford University 

Press.) 14955. 168 
An Introduction to Musical History. By J. A. Westrup. Pp 174. (Hutchinson) 

1955 SS 6d 

If The Making of Music is disappointing it is the paucity, not the quality of the matter 

that one regrets. It would seem to be a condensed version of four lectures given by the 
composer at Cornell University, U.S.A. Seeing that everything Vaughan Williams has 
to say on music must be of interest to professionals and amateurs alike it would have been 
better to reprint the lectures in full. As itis, we have here little more than a mere skeleton 
frame-work of these discourses. To adopt a musical comparison, it is as though a tour 
movement symphony had been reduced to a kind of potpourn of the principal themes, 
with no indication of their development. Granted this, however, there is much wisdom 
packed into some 60 pages. It is refreshing to find Vaughan Williams laying about him 
at our precious purists and their affectations. For example, he refers to the “nasty 
jangle of the harpsichord’, and quotes with approval Tovey’s opimion that had Bach 
known the modern grand piano he would have been delighted with its tone. He goes on 
to regret that 

in obedience to the Bach-as-he-wrote-it fashion the instrument (7¢. the harpsichord) is 

rearing its unpleasant head again 


and clinches the matter once and for all thus 
There is a modern fashion, originating, I believe, in Germany, of playing Bach's music ‘as 
he wrote it’ which, as I suppose, means that we must, if possible, use the exact instruments 
that Bach used, presumably at the same pitch, and play them exactly as the 15th century 
musicians played them —violins with flat bridges and bows held taut by the thumb. We should 
of course substitute the harpsichord for the prano, and make use of that atrocious bubble and 
squeak monstrosity, the so-called baroque organ. Our oboes would have to bray like bag 
pipes and our horns bellow hke bulls 
This will doubtless shock many sensitive souls, but delight a good many others who, like 
this reviewer, have always secretly enjoyed the definition of a harpsichord as sounding 
like playing on a bird-cage with a toasting-fork, and the still naughtier comparison of its 
tone with that of two skeletons making love on a cin roof 
Elsewhere he stresses the importance of studying orchestral music by means of duet 
arrangements of the scores, pointing out that 
With all our modern aids to hstening we are too apt to hear music in a day-dream, without 
giving it our real attention But the pianoforte duet gives us an intimate knowledge of the 
great classics which we are all too likely to miss if we turn on the radio and the gramophone 


Which, incidentally, confirms what Gerald Abraham wrote in his 4 /lundred Years of 
it is probably true to say that genuine ynderstanding of Wagner was really only hammered 
out on the domestic panos of Germany during the 608 and 705 
(One wonders, by the way, how many of our young Bloomsbury critics can play the piano 
well enough, let alone read at sight with sufficient ease, to enjoy duet playing at all!) 
Vaughan Williams is, of course, an unashamed champion of folk-song, especially the 
folk-tunes of Britain No-one will dispute the importance of collecting these, seeing that 
at least 5 per cent. of the folk-tunes of every country are melodic masterpieces, even 
though the remainder sound no better than what any competent composer could turn 
out by the dozen. But to go further and say, as Vaughan Williams does, that a composer 
must soak himself in the folk-tunes of his own country in order to acquire a truly national 
idiom, is surely an exaggeration. Are we really to believe that, for example, a masterpiece 
such as Elgar's Falstaff would have been more English in spirit if instead of using his own 
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magnificent themes, Elgar had borrowed some comparatively undistinguished folk-tunes 
with titles like “Tumbling in the radish-bed”’ or “‘Dabbling in the It would 
be truer to say that it is only the little composers, the Gnegs, Smetanas, Butterworths 
& Co. wwho seek to emphasize their native accent by going rustic The great have no 
need of such artificial aids. And come to that, is not Vaughan Williams’ own exquisite 
Serenade to Music worth all the modal, folk-song meanderings of his Pastoral Symphony, 
Norfolk Khapsody and the lke ¢ 

But who would quarrel with the harmless foible of a great musician? One can only 
reiterate one's regret that the lectures from which these stray notes were taken have not 
been given us in full, It is certain that they would make rewarding reading, and for that 
matter, go further to justify the high price charged for this slender volume 

To review Professor Westrup’s book adequately would require the erudition of the 
author himself, which is saying a good deal. Here indeed are infinite riches in a little 
room, Each of the book's nine chapters is packed with the fruits of scholarship and 
research, presented in such a clear and concise manner that one reads with pleasure and 
profit in equal measure. One of the book's greatest merits is the way in which the past 
is brought to life and not, as so often happens in works of this nature, buried under a solid 
pile of information untouched by imaginative treatment. To quote only one example 
of this, take the chapter headed ‘The Musician and his Environment’. Here the author 
points out how current musical conventions of a period influenced composers by con- 
ditioning to a great extent the form that their work took in obedience to these. A Ger 
man Duke requires 4 musical entertainment to follow a banquet after a hunting party 
Cantatas being one of the popular conventional forms of the time, a libretto is hastily 
concocted by a poetaster, and given to the local musician, who in this case happened to 
be Bach. The cantata is duly written with appropriate parts for cornt di caccia (hunting 
horns), and the result is Was mir behagt, which includes the arra known to everyone, either 
in its original form or in arrangements, as “Sheep may safely graze’. As Professor 
Westrup says 

Everything here is the product of a particular time and a particular place: yet out of these 

raw materials, out of this mechanical necessity, Bach has created something universal 

In the same way oratorio in England became the most popular form of writing, thanks 
to our fondness for choral musi There must be hundreds of such works by British 
composers that have been written to supply the demand for these, the vast majority of 
which are now buried in merciful oblivion. But the demand was there, and with it the 
opportunity for a composer of genius. At long last he arrived, and the result was Geron 
ius; a work which, as Professor Westrup observes, ‘would never have been written if 
oratorio had not been an accepted form of composition” 

Other subjects discussed include the social background of music, patronage, the influ- 
ence of the Church, efc., on each of which the author writes with authority, and frequently 
lets fall information which few of us knew before. How many are aware, for example, 
that the term / rio, as signifying the middle section of a Minuet, arose from the fact that 
French composers in the early eighteenth century were in the habit of allotting this part 
of the movement to three solo wind instruments? As a result, to quote from the author 

the name Trio for such a section survived long after this practice became obsolete, and 

was still in use by Komantic composers in the nineteenth century. 
In the course of the chapter, “The Study of Musical History’, the Professor calls attention 
to the importance for the student not only to be able to read music easily, but also to 
hear it mentally; a counsel of perfection perhaps, but none the less desirable for anyone 
embarking on the business of musical criticism or aspiring to anything like scholarship 

This splendid little book may be best described in the words used by the author with 
reference to Alfred Einstein's Short History of Music: 

. the work of one who was deeply versed in the minutiae of scholarship but was at the same 


time able to take a balanced view of the whole field . . It is immensely stimulating to the 
reader, and often makes clear in a few sentences matters to which other authors have devoted 


many pages. 
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The book contains an index, a selection of books written in English on musical history, and 
a full bibhographical list of references printed conveniently at the end of each chapter 
It only remains to add that if there is any English author who should attempt the writing 
of a general history of music there would seem no-one better qualified than Professor 
Westrup for the task Cc. W.O 


Bruckner and Mahler. By H. bk. Redlich. Pp. xu 300, illustrated Dent Master 
Musicians’ series 1955. 9s. od 

Apart from a handful of magazine articles, most of them in this yournal, the literature 
in English on Bruckner and Mahler seems to be limited to Dika Newlhin’s excellent 
Bruckner-Mahler-Schoenberg and Werner Woltt's Anton Bruckners Rustic Genius, both 
published in New York, in 1947 and 1942 respectively. Dr. Kedlich’s excellently planned 
little volume is therefore most welcome 

He begins (page v) by trying to disarm the criticism which he knows will be levelled 
at the editorial pian of including two major international figures within the contines of 
one small volume barely of « size to do full justice to either 

“A book bracketing Bruckner and Mahler may well come in for some criticism from continental 
scholars . 

We are then treated to some special pleading intended to justify the procedure. I do not 
think it can be justified, but the result is nonetheless a tine thoughtful prece of work 
written with a command of the English language which does the author great credit 
Bruckner 1s allotted 105 pages and Mahler 123, the remainder being devoted to the 
various appendices usual to the ‘Master Musicians’ series 

Bruckner died fifty-nine years ago, and his must be the slowest case on record of a 
major Composer of indisputable genius achieving terms of real fanularity with even the 
most progressive sections of the musical public. In this country a few of us have heard 
public performances of the E minor Mass, the G minor Overture, the Quintet and the 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, Seventh and Ninth symphomes——-most of them only once each, 
and while on the Continent the position ts indisputably better in that more of the works 
are performed, Bruckner experts are still rare the more so when it 1s realized that his 
mature music is among the most powerful ever written. Dr. Kedlich is both expert and 
enthusiast and it will be our fault rather than his if his work should still fail as it wall 
to lead the island race to Bruckner 

The reader who has been mystified in the past by the problem of the Originalfassungen 
and the various revised versions ‘of Bruckner’s scores will most probably first devour 
chapter VII with barely concealed impatience, wall find the argument and its presentation 
of the greatest interest and will finally remain as mystitied as before, but in greater detail 
Of course, if one 1s a Furtwangler the solution is simple) do as he did with the eighth 
Symphony, compare all the available variants (three versions in this case) and rely on 
your own artistic sense to assemble the best compound musical solution But few indeed 
are the conductors to be trusted to this extent and the problem remains well nigh insoluble 
The chapter entitled ‘Fundamentals of Style’ suffers the most seriously from the 
enforced compression of the volume as a whole, but it has the great merit of arousing the 
reader's intense desire to hear the musi 

If the Bruckner section is the more rewarding to read, the Mahler section reads as if 
it had proved the easier part to write. If this 1s true the explanation may be that Bruck 
ner was a magnificent composer who was comparatively unimteresting as a human being 
while Mahler was a brillant musician and fascinating as an individual but, by the highest 
standards, barely a composer at all; and for the essayist a personality is an easier subject 
than music. One might perhaps give Mahler the courtesy title of the “overblown 
Duparc’’; for song-writing was what he knew and most of his vast rambling symphonu 
structures emerge from close inspection as amorphous windbags. Yet in this country 
there is more cunosity about Mahler than about Bruckner and it is probable that this 
latter half of Dr. Kedlich’'s book will exercise the greater popular appeal. kor me much 
of the author's prose 1s of greater interest than is Mahler's music which it deseribe 
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ELGAR 
His Lifeand Musw. By Diana M. MeVeagh. Pp. x + 260, illustrated 
(Dent.) 1955. 14s 
higay O.M. A Study of a Muswian. By Percy M. Young. Pp. 447, illustrated 
(Collins) 1955 


For British music the year 1934, in which Elgar, Delius and Holst died, marked the 
end of an era; and this despite the fact that of the three only Elgar was really English 
and none of them had composed a major work for some considerable time. By 1920, 
when Elgar had written virtually all he had to write, Bernard Shaw was able to claim in 
Music and Letters (January) that “of all english composers Elgar is alone for Westminster 
Abbey Thirty-five years ago this must have seemed bold prophecy, though now it 1s 
obvious enough bor despite the sequence of new schools of English music which have 
been hailed with extravagant praise during the past sixty years, there has so far been but 
one English composer——Elgar--who can command a proud position in international 
company: and he was the product of no school at all 

I.ven the sternest and most academic of critics must surely allow him two masterpieces 

Falstaff and the cello Concerto. -with the :migma Variations, the two symphomes and 
the violin Concerto in a slightly lower category, and all for the same reason, occasional 
lapses of taste or imagination or both If, however, one finds a vestige of either of these 
qualities in any of the music being written to-day Merlin occurs to one as a more hkely 
instigator than any of the professors at our schools of music, and it is not easy to see what 
rising English composer will deserve the Order of Merit for very many years to come 
So let us be fair to the memory of our one and only, and acknowledge him for the genius 
that he was 

Other works worthy of more frequent performance are the E minor Serenade, op. 20, 
Cockaigne, op. 40, In the South, op. 50, and some, tf not all of the Sea Pictures, op. 37 
bor international audiences that is probably the lot, for the over-rated and ‘ngracious 
Introduction and Allegro tor strings is seldom a pleasure to listen to (though it is probably 
gratifying to play), while the collect.on of oratorios from Gerontius downwards forms a 
greater incubus to Elgar's international reputation than does his really bad music of which 
there is certainly more than enough 

This somewhat belhgerent preamble 1s prompted by the almost simultaneous appear 
ance of these two full-scale studies of the man and his mus« From reading both books 
it us clear that during his lifetime Sir Edward must have appeared to most people to have 
suffered, at least intermittently, from delusions of grandeur. In mitigation one can truth 
fully plead that the grandeur was there, but that will not have made the man any easier 
to live with Elgar often felt that bis country owed him greater recognition, orders of 
merit, honorary degrees and the hike were all very well in their way-—one may even think 
he took a rather childish delight in them —but he wanted the public to delight in his music 
and to see for themselves that the best of it was as good as he himself knew it to be 
Miss McVeagh tres, without seeming fully convinced by her own argument, to persuade 
us that Elgar's lot was not so bad as he himself maintained; but I suspect it was. In 
the twenties and thirties it was fashionable to belittle even the great works and, in much 
of the so-called critical discourse of that time, even if his merit was acknowledged it was 
usually held to be far more than counterbalanced by the man’s appalling vulgarity 

Miss McVeagh's book, which appears to have been planned on the general lines of the 
same publisher's “Master Musicians’’ series, devotes approximately pages to the life 
and the rest to the musx The author writes well and her narrative has the rare merit of 
leading the reader on from line to line and even from page to page. As a result of her own 
research she is able to make some new observations on Elgar's technical procedures and 
it is likely that the 25 pages which form chapter XIV will come to be recognized as the 
hard core of the volume. It is certainly a chapter of which Miss McVeagh may be proud 
On the debit side it may be suggested that the author does not sufficiently emphasize that 
all of Elgar's best, and some too of his bad music is of a different order or species from 
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the meretricious ephemeral rubbish spewed forth by the common run of music writers 
The blurb claims that Miss McVeagh sees the man whole — ‘warts and everything | ts the 
phrase employed. This is an exaggeration, presumably intended to debunk the old 
fashioned concept of reverence for genius; no bad concept either, though it was admittedly 
overdone by such as old Corder im days gone by Possibly, like many of her generation, 
Miss MeVeagh reacts as strongly agamst Edwardian thought and behaviour as we middle 
aged seribes once did against all things Victorian 

ro turn from the general to the particular: on page 120 we are told categorically that 
Gerontias 8s Elgar's greatest work Many readers dare one say, especially the unmusical ? 

will agree and, for a time at least, Elgar himself thought so. And yet isn’t this just the 
one large-scale work which he ruined by the worst of bad taste? bor me Jaeger’s com 
parisons with Parsifal (page 29) are quite simply inept. Gerontius exudes from almost 
every bar just that sanctimonious stickiness which Pars:fa’ magically avords The 
superficial resemblance of the subject matter of the two works 1s obvious, but while Wag 
ner came close to fundamental truth, Elgar in Gerontins may be said to have probed little 
more than skin deep. Oris it that Elgar could not summon forth the powers of darkness 
while Wagner found them so much more compamonable than the more conventional 
spirits of sweetness and hght ? 

Dr. Perey Young's book is a much larger affair with 260 pages on the man and 139 0n 
the mus In the preface (page 13) he writes 

In order to maintain the continuity of the text the music examples are placed together 
at the end of the book There, it 1s felt, they will not impede those who do not easily read 
musical notation, and, at the same time, be more convenient for reference at the keyboard for 
those who do’ 

This ts the most speciously ingenious example of special pleading [have seen for years 
The practice of separating music examples from the relevant text is just as infuriating 
and imexcusable as printing footnotes at the end of a chapter rather than on the appro 
priate page But, as Dr. Young does not tell us, it is a great deal cheaper! 

Phere is a lot of stuff here; Greenings and Elyars, mostly tedious and may be skipped ; 
and so one plods along through an all too stolid tale bulked out with a mass of seemingly 
inessential detail, only to stumble periodically over gems of archare preciosity such as the 
following (page 227 

So did these two ships pass in the night, and speak to cach other in passing 


2 


The “ships”, beheve it or not, were Elgar and Delius! But, in fairness to our author, let 


us turn from the ridiculous to something nearer the sublime (page 440 


‘Although Elgar was prolific in melody he was not (in his symphonies) in the habit of 
stopping the impulse of his idea to draw attention to his obedience to formal limits Thus the 
passage of his movements, the separate parts subtly interwoven, is inevitable inevitable ina 
Wagnenan manner The influence of Wagner should neither be overestimated nor under 
estimated Apart from certain clear harmonic practices and an equally clear re hance on mot 
this influence accounts for the plastic quality of b-lgar’s musy Ligar absorbed the spirit as 
well as something of the technique of Wagner, and in seeing symphony in the light of this 
enthusiasm he created a new type of symphony, more orjminal than that of branck, more 
technically accomplished than those of Bruckner, and more objective than those of Mahler’ 


This is cogent thought and by no means all the points are in dispute Vet to be desernbed 
as more orginal than Franck is not lavish praise, and there can have been few composers 
less objective than Mahler While to write that Elgar's symphomes are more technically 
accomplished than those of Bruckner means very little until our author defines what he 
means by “technically accomplished 


In sum, each of these books makes a valuable contribution to the subject Miss 


McVeagh ts more readable than Dr. Young who is more long winded, and it would also 


appear that she is the more assiduous reader of proots Go N.S 


Reviews of Music 


COMPLETE EDITION OF THE WORKS OF ANTONIN DVORAK 


Coech Sutte, op. 349. Full score Sonatina for violin and piano, op. Loo 
Scherzo capriccioso, Op. 66 Full score Humoresques, op. tot 
(Messrs. Artia, Prague) 


An authoritative edition of the complete works of any composer of significance 
inevitably earns our gratitude. Most of the music of Dvofak ts already available in 
published form, but, as will become increasingly evident as further volumes of the 
Complete Edition appear, misprints and in some cases unauthorized departures from the 
composer's manuscripts were allowed to appear in the printed editions now in use 
Many of the errors can be easily detected, but not all, for Dvota4k sometimes favoured 
minor changes in a melodic curve rather than exact repetition, and in other cases the 
mistakes are not obvious ones. Strangely enough one very obvious misprint has been 
reproduced unchanged in Cobbett'’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music and in a well 
known biography of Dvofak. Besides the correction of faults in the text, one of the 
most important aspects of the collected edition will be the publication for the first time 
of a number of works still in manuscript. Among these are the first two symphonies, 
four early string quartets, the first cello Concerto— which has only been published in so 
altered a form that it bears little resemblance to the original—and the operas Alfred, 
Vanda, Armida and the original version of The King and the Charcoal-burner. Only 
eight scenes from Armida have appeared in print, and the published version of The King 
and the Charcoal-burner which we have represents an entirely new composition, and 
according to Stefan does not retain a single bar of the original version Besides these 
works there are several songs and miscellaneous pieces unpublished. When all these 
works are available, our knowledge of Dvotak will be more complete 

This Edition is jointly sponsored by the Czechoslovak Ministry of Culture and the 
Antonin Dvofak Society of Prague) Dr Otakar Sourek has rghtly been chosen as 
chairman ot the Editorial Board, and Jan HanuS is the chief editor. The Board plans 
to publish during 1955 eleven of the better known orchestral works, both in full and 
pocket score, twelve chamber works, in pocket score and in parts, four song cycles, six 
works for solo pianoforte, the Slavonic Dances for pianoforte duet and four works for 
either violin or cello with piano. The editorial policy appears to be to publish first the 
works which are already in the repertory, and to turn later to the lesser known and the 
unpublished musi Each work ts published separately, with a stiff paper cover, and 1s 
provided with an editorial preface in Czech, German, English and French discussing in 
detail the origin of the work in question. At the end of each volume appear particulars 
of the sources used in the preparation of the present edition and a lst of the more 
important discrepancies between the composer's manuscript and the earliest printed 
edition. The volumes are clearly printed by the KLHU State Publishing House, and 
editorial additions to the score are shown within brackets 

In the four works before your reviewer the editors have done their work with 
thoroughness and close attention to detail, Phrasing and expression marks have been 
made to be consistent with their context and with similar passages in other sections of 
the same work, in places where both Dvofak and his publisher overlooked the need for 
this. At times the editors’ notes on the differences between the new edition and the 
edition in current use might have been a little more complete, where important changes 
have had to be made in phrasing and in marks of expression. When the publisher 
omitted these marks, even though they appeared in the manuscript, editorial brackets 
are not, naturally, needed in the new edition; but in most cases the editors have not 
deemed it necessary to draw attention to the omissions in earlier editions in their notes 
This may lead to some hunting by conductors or their assistants. The change from / 
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to fp in the bassoon and first horn parts in bar 404 of the Scherco capriccioso, the change 
in the trumpet part from “1™4®" to‘‘a 2” at bar 819 in the same work, and the significant 
change in the woodwind phrasing in the Romance of the Crech Suite in bars 18-20 
illustrate this need. It is not quite clear why no cue letters have been used in the Scherzo 
capriccioso, although the Bote and Bock edition has them, while the Czech Sutte, which 
only has letters in the Furiant in the Schlesinger edition, now has them in other move 
ments as well 

The accuracy of the new edition is commendable, and although an eagle eye has been 
cast at every page, hardly any errors and no really serious ones have come to light The 
last harp note in bar 628 of the Scherzo capriccioso is given as F flat in Bote and Bock 
and F in the present edition, without any mention of the change in the editors’ notes 
Without access to the manuscript it is not possible to say whether an essential item 
has been omitted from the editors’ annotation, or whether we have here an actual mis 
print. One of the annotations on the fourth Hamovesque, bar 4, reters incorres tly to 
the sixth note instead of to the fourth In the Preludium and the Sousedska of the 
Czech Suite ties are missing in two places. At the end of the Sousedska the cello and 
double bass expression marks are inconsistent and slurs are omitted in the second clarinet 
and second bassoon parts. According to the editors’ notes on the seventh //umoresque, 
bar 30, Simrock gives the third semiquaver as FE, but a copy of what is almost certainly 
the earliest edition reveals a LD in this place 

A glance at the number of annotations at the end of each volume, 55 in the case of 
the Humoresques and only 7 in the Czech Suite, gives little idea of the number of ditterences 
between the collected edition and previous editions Apart from the fact that corrections 
in expression and phrasing are not usually mentioned there, the notes often show that 
the editors have frequently regarded the first published edition as more in accordance 
with Dvofak’s wishes than his manusempt, when for example the latter has not been 
used as a master copy for the printer Thus most of the notes on the /Miomoresques show 
a preference for the Simrock edition. If it is known that the composer passed the proots 
himself, or that the printed edition incerporates certain necessary details which lvotak 
had overlooked when he made his final draft, the printed edition is the more authoritative 
of the two. On the other hand since it 1s not known whether Dyvofak saw the printer's 
proofs of the Scherzo capriccioso, the editors have seen fit to revert to the version of the 
manuscript in a number of places. Some interesting “first thoughts” on certain bars in 
the Humoresques are printed in the notes to that work, and Dr. Sourek, who was personally 
responsible for this volume, gives some fresh information about the origin of these pieces 
which is not found in the Enghsh biographies. A number of glaring misprints in the 
editions with which we are familiar have been spotlighted, among them a misplaced 
“Tempo I" in the Larghetto of the Sonatina, some bars for the timpani in the Czech Suite 
where there should be rests, and some notes for the cor anglais in the Scherzo capriccioso 
which do not exist on the instrument 

The Complete Edition will undoubtedly quickly establish itself as indispensable for 
those who wish to perform Lvofak’s music as he intended it to be performed, and it wall 


appeal equally to the scholar who must have available the most authentic text and the 


whole of a composer's output 


Samuel Barber, A Stopwatch and an Ordnante Map, op. 15, tor tull chorus of male voices 
and timpani, with four horns, three trombones and tuba ad lb (G. Schirmer, 

New York.) $1.50 
The longest and latest (1940) of the six of Barber's choral pieces that have so far 
been made available to the general public® is a martial C minor setting of the poem 


* His seventh (Ad Bilinem cum me rogaret ad cenam for mixed chorus) was published in a 
private edition in 1943, while his eighth, Prayers of Kierkegaard tor chorus, soprano solo and 
orchestra, may not yet be complete 
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Stephen Spender wrote about a soldier's death in the Spanish Civil War (in which the 
ex-communist co-editor of Encounter had fought). arber wrote the piece for the small 
chorus he organized and trained at the Curtis Institute, Philadelphia. It 1s one of his 
major works, introducing a new stylistic period: “‘krom the violin Concerto (1940) 
onwards a change in idiom has been clearly felt’, writes Peggy Glanville-Hicks in her 
Grove article on the composer, and apart from the fact that the violin Concerto was not 
written in 1940 but in 1949 (as indeed her own catalogue of works shows), her observation 
seems to be correct, based as it is on Broder who knows Barber's music well. He himself 
quotes the second of the work’s two refrains (‘All under the olive trees’’) as an example 
of how, in Barber's later music, ‘‘the lyric type of line tends to become more chromatic” 

As for the structure, Broder suggests that ‘the choice of the text is determined 
by the unusual formal possibilities it offers’, meaning the poem's double refrain; and he 
proceeds to outline the musical and poetic pattern of the piece, misquoting, incidentally, 
the second line of the poem (‘‘At five a man falls (read: fell) to the ground’). There is 
nothing so very unusual about two refrains, especially when the one appears at the 
beginning of every stanza, and the other always at the end; nor can Barber's treatment 
be said to impart great formal news—as distinct from, say, Stravinsky's treatment of 
the double refrain in Dylan Thomas’ ‘Do not go gentle into that good night’’ which had 
been organized far more complexly by the poet in the first place.* Nevertheless, Barber 
develops a skilful form, in that his ever-widening rhythmic structures yet obey the 
demands of « succinct ternary design and its stressed thematic economy 

The work was originally written for men’s voices and three kettle-drums; it was 
only after its publication (1942) that Barber added the optional brass which 1s included 
in the study score under review (1944); no indication, however, is given therein of the 
“ad lib.” instrumentation Ihe duration is 6’ 15”. 
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A SERIAL MASTERPIECE 


Ivor Stravinsky In Memoriam Dylan Thomas for tenor, string quartet, and 4 trombones 
Full score obtainable. Vocal score: 3s. 6d. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 


Not since the Mass of 1947 (published 1948) for mixed chorus and double woodwind 
quintet has Stravinsky written a similarly perfect masterpiece. Its length ts hardly 
more than a third of the former work, but its depth ts greater than that of the Cantata 
(published 1952) and its breath is more continuous than that of the Septet (written and 
published in 1954) 

The sub-title, ‘“Dirge-Canons and Song", refers to the formal design. A central 
setting, for tenor and string quartet, of the poem which Dylan Thomas wrote in memory 
of his father (“Do not go gentle into that good night"’) is enclosed by a prelude and 
postlude, both called “Dirge-Canons” and alternating between the four trombones 
and the string quartet. In itself canonic, the song was written first, while the antiphonal 
outer sections were added as inevitable afterthoughts; if I may, very relevantly, avail 
myself of the language of logic—the prelude became a prosyllogism and the epilogue an 
episyllogism. The work was completed in the spring of 1954, about a year after 
Stravinsky first met the poet 

The musical interpretation of Thomas’ double refrain is by no means automatic. It 
is a model of how to respect the form of a self-sufficient text and yet follow the demands 
of autonomous musical form. Within the space at my disposal, it is impossible to deal 
with the astounding complexities and multiple variations of the structure; its barest 
outlines are complex enough: 


* See below. 
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POEM MUSK 
Lines and Refrains Instr'al ritornello (A 
Stanza No (1) & (IT) and Refrains (B) & (C 


no interlude 


(I 


Not many words are needed if this scheme is really studied with reference to the score 
The function of ‘A’ is pre-, inter-, and post-ludial, but as the structure closes up and 


becomes recapitulatory, the instrumental ritorneldio emerges for once, together with the 
>A) which we have already heard 


voice (first line of last stanza), in a formal context (C 
twice and will hear again at the end and which thus assumes 
The vocal line over A® reverts, in its turn, to the corresponding (first) line of the fourth 
stanza, both starting with the same transposed inversion of the tone-row on which the 
entire work is based Ihe first line of the fifth stanza gives the same version of the row 
untransposed, thus reverting to the first line of the first stanza which, of course, 15 ° B” 
The other two first lines are not so closely related to “IB” because they develop at what 
may fancifully be called the second-subyect level of tension, one gives the retrograde 
form followed by the retrograde inversion, the other the retrograde inversion followed by 
the retrograde form. Since, however, the basic set is E-Ep-C-Cg-D, and since each 
first line starts with a complete form of the row, their mutual integration 1s established 
Unhke the rondo-lhke C-+A, 


rondo-thematic significance 


through the first semitone with which each has to begin 
the combinatic . A-+B 1s itself twice reversed 

As for the basic method of unification, Stravinsky employs, for the first time, 
Schénberg’s me ‘od in the strictest fashion, although only horizontally I have piven a 
complete serial -valysis of the song (the pre- and postlude analyse themselves) in this 
year’s Spring issue of Tempo. | hope my analysis may be taken as authoritative, since 
Stravinsky reacted to it with unqualified enthusiasm, which was particularly welcome 
in view of various problematic points in my article and analysis, above all my doubly 
serial interpretation of bars 16/4f—the most complicated passage in the score from the 
point of view of the tone-row’s behaviour 
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lowards the end of my article, I remarked that the row was rhythmically committed 
in the outer sections, te. overtly thematic; “yet Strawinsky marks the ‘Theme’, 
‘Inversion’ and so on throughout the Prelude. In the song itself, on the other hand, 
i¢. at the very moment when the old contrapuntal technique crystallizes into the new 
serial method, where the theme becomes a row and will not therefore be heard or seen 
as a matter of course, Strawinsky’s brackets cease Why, in that case, he has bothered 
to analyse the first section is incomprehensible’. In case the reader has asked himself 
a similar question, here is Stravinsky's marginal reply 
“Mr. Keller is absolutely mght. /:xplanation: in correcting the proofs I forgot to 
erase in the prelude these brackets left over from my final sketches where they were 
put throughout the work.* coe. 
* Stravinsky's footnote: “this--complhicating the reading of the instr. and vocal 
A comparison between the full score and the pocket and vocal scores shows miner 
corrections in both the latter two; also, there are repeated down-bows in B-H* in the 
pocket score that are not shown in the full score H. K 


Gramophone Records 


d'Indy: Symphonie sur un chant montagnard Francais, op. 52,* and 
Franck: Symphonic Variations 
Aldo Ciccolini and Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, ¢ 
Cluytens Columbia 33 CX 11go 


Beethoven: Symphony no. 8 in F, op. 94, and 
Mendelssohn: Symphony no. 5 in D, op. 107 (Reformation’’) 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Wallenstein Brunswick AXTL 
Rossim (arranged Casella): Sonata for violins, cellos and double bass 
Galuppi (arranged Mortar): Second Concerto ‘‘a quattro” in B flat 
Tartint (arranged Ravanello): Concerto in A for cello and strings 
Marcello (arranged Bonelli): Introduction, Aria and Presto 
I Musici Columbia 33 CX 


Turina: Canto a Sevilla 
Victoria de los Angeles and London Symphony Orchestra, c. Fistoulari 
His Master's Voice ALP 
Bartok: For Children and Sonatina * 
Geza Anda Columbia 33 CX 


Beethoven: Sonata no, 16 in G major, op. 41, no. 1, and 
Sonata no. 18 in E flat, op. 41, no. 3 
Wilhelm Backhaus Decca 
Hindemith: Wind Quintet (Kleine Kammermusik, op. 24, no. 2), and 
Poulenc: Sextet for piano and wind instruments 
Fine Arts Wind Players and Leona Lurie, piano Capitol CTL. 7066 
Weber: Six Sonatas Progressives, op. 10, for violin and piano 
Kuggiero Ricci and Carlo Bussotti Decca LXT 2959. 
The recording of d'Indy’s Symphony on a French Mountain Song approaches the ideal 
Ciccolini’s piano playing has a cool, fiquid effortlessness that matches the lucid music 
ideally, and the orchestral playing is very fine, superior to any of the discs I have heard 
in which Cluytens deals with the ‘‘standard’’ German works. The recording misses 


* Strongly recommended 
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nothing of the detail of the score—the clarity with which the various percussion eftects ot 
the last movement emerge 1s very notable. It 1s a pity in many ways that some less hack 

neyed companion piece than the Symphonic Variations was not found for it, but Franck’s 
music shares the qualities of recording and performance found on the reverse of the dis 

Maybe these virtues are no more than superficial, bui they are quite enough for a reviewer 
who believes this work to have very little under the surface. At any rate, there is no 
suggestion in this recording of the Pater Seraphicus of music wrapt in mystic dreams in a 
dusty organ loft; on the contrary, the somewhat overfamiliar favourite appears with a 
pleasingly clean polish, stylish and sounding fresher than one believed possible. bor the 
sake of the d'Indy work alone, this dise can be highly recommended The Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra's performance of the exhth Symphony of Beethoven coupled 
with Mendelssohn's Fifth 1s almost a Jekyll and Hyde record— not quite, because whilst 
the Mendelssohn-Jekyll piece requires a considerable top-cut to make it tolerable, the 
Beethoven-Hyde contribution is so strident as to be unbearable without a top-cut almost 
tantamount to decapitation. The Reformation Symphony is well played—the orchestra 
is obviously keen, energetic and alert, and we know Wallenstein to be a conductor with a 
hiking for grand, architectural designs able to make the somewhat pompous coda of the last 
movement really thrilling—with a sort of eager seriousness that reminds us of its com 

paratively early place in the catalogue of Mendelssohn's works (15430, two years betore 
the /talian Symphony). The slow movement 1s really beautiful and far more orginal 
than the others, which are far too conventional in maternal and treatment to wear very 
well, and the finale, for all the power of the playing 1s——and sounds —— pompous, with 
Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott and a fugue to a very nondescript subject. Nevertheless, as 
I have said, the final statement of the chorale ts really grand and exciting in the spacious 
treatment it receives here The Beethoven performance has little to rec ommend it even 
after the stridency and distortion of tone from what the recording suffers have been dis 

counted. Wallenstein drives through it with a ruthless energy that robs the music of its 
lovableness and gemality, making it sound rather hke an inferior attempt upon Beet 


hoven's part to repeat his own Seventh. The six small works played by “I Musici’ 
for Columbia receive superb performances marked by a somewhat self-conscious virtuosity, 
as though the players feel that they are being brillant and enjoy the sensation It is, 
however, necessary to add the names of the arrangers to indicate that we are not allowed 
to take the music neat; nevertheless, all the works have considerable intrinsic interest, 


greater in their slow movements than in their more conventional fast ones Phe Kossini 
“Sonata” is an exception to this. Belonging to his early youth, it surrounds an almost 
profound andante, operatic in style, with a miniature first movement and rondo that are 
striking, melodious and remarkably convincing in form. Originally written as 4 quintet, 
the orchestral arrangement thickens the texture Galuppi's Concerto opens with a long 
moving Grave in which an Itahanate, vocal-sounding melody flowers ito beautiful 
decorative patterns; the allegro spiritoso fugue and the allegro tinale are pleasing, extravert, 
invigorating music lartiuni's Ceitlo Concerto 1s less distinguished as a whole, but its solo 
part 1s played very beautifully by Enzo Altobelli, who never once makes a cellist’s buzz 
and performs some remarkably clean chordal and double-stopping passages, enjoyable, 
but not particularly memorable The slow movement ts its most striking section, with an 
episode reminiscent of the Neapolitan songs beloved of Caruso and Gigh ~~ Marcello’s 
somewhat more familiar Introduction, Aria and Finale seems to sutter more from arrange 

ment than the other works, being thickened by the orchestral treatment it has received 

At any rate, it makes one doubt the authenticity of some passages, in the Galuppa, of 
languorous thirds and sixths, and the existence in the original of some of the very finely 

graded crescendi and diminuendi in both the Galuppi and the Tartimi concertos. Marcello’s 
finale is the only movement of the three that achieves the feathery lightness we expect of 
it; the aria is altogether too “romantic” (in a Metro-Goldwyn Mayer sense) to be true to 
its composer. Finally, in this mainly orchestral miscellany, Victoria de los Angeles’ record 
of the Canto a Sevilla, by Turina, 1s vocally and orchestrally a thnilling affair that consists 
of four linked songs with an orchestral prelude, interlude and epilogue. Generally 
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impressionistic, its most memorable movements are those frankly popular in style, but, 
within its obvious limitations, the music is elegant and colourful. The second, an 
evocation of the Holy Week processions in Seville, ‘‘quoting’’ scraps of popular religious 
melodious tunes, 1s its most impressive movement, being compelled into shapeliness by 
its text, and the last moveynent, which sums up, or rather “‘reviews"’ the themes of the 
others semi-symphonically, 1s a measure of the composer's weakness. The central 
interlude, depicting the Easter Fair, succeeds in painting brightly without too flamboyant 
a use of Spanish mannerisms. Nevertheless, the performance is the important thing; 
Victoria de los Angeles sings with an enormous range of expression, and her handling of the 
occasional passages in flamenco style, with the harsh plangency they demand, ts entirely 
fascinating 

Geza Anda does splendidly with the forty pieces of volume one of Barték's For Children 
without any attempt to be naive or childlike. He makes as much as he can of the music 
(which is often a good deal) without trying to overdo it. The pieces are so sinall that no 
division between them appears on the disc, but any group selected at random ts sure to 
contain delightful things. Designed to accustom the young to modern idio-ns, they are 
mostly harmonic in treatment, but numbers 4 and 38, for example, are fasc.nating two- 
part pieces. Anda occasionally overrides the composer's directions by punching hard at 
dissonant chords which the composer has scaled down; otherwise the playing is beyond 
reproach and the recording excellent apart from a very slight loss of quality in the middle 
of the first side. For Children dates from 1908; the Sonatina used here as a fill-up was 
composed in 1919 and orchestrated in 1931 as Transylvanian Dances; it is a genial and 
cheerful work, with none of Barték’'s barbarity, but a good deal of his genius for creating 
new sonorities. All the three movements, Bagpipe Dance, Bear Dance and Finale are 
cheerful, tuneful and rhythmically exciting; the disc would be worth buying for this alone 
The two Beethoven Sonatas which are the latest in Backhaus’ complete collection are 
generally regarded as minor works; they are tuneful, moving and lovable, but not stormy 
or violent, and probably Backhaus deals with them more justly than he deals with some 
of the “‘greater’’ works. He plays them with great style and polish, but is inclined to 
flatten out dynamic extremes; in spite of Beethoven, there 1s not a real forlissimo on the 
disc, and telling sforzando passages are made to sound suaver than seems natural. The 
Hindemith and Poulenc wind pieces will be a gift to connoisseurs and an annoyance to 
the rest; the Hindemith, for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and horn, dates from 1922, and 
is gay, grotesque and freakish, with a beautiful slow movement, a rustic sounding melody 
with a slow march over an ostinato rhythm for its middle section; this is flanked on the 
one side by a highly rhythmic first movement and a grotesquely satirical Walzer that 
changes its mind in the middle and allows the horn to croon sentimentally, and on the 
other side by a minute and gymnastic scherzo leading to a stirring, march-lke finale 
The flute player changes to a piccolo in order to provide the Walzer with some com 
relief. The Poulenc work, for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn and piano was composed 
in 1932, and is cheerfully, at times almost vulgarly, popular in style, fluent and accom- 
plished The first movement is basically jazzy, in foxtrot style with a “‘blues’’ middle 
section and a pathetic coda; the second, with a popular style march-like middle, ts built 
round an oboe melody of great charm, and the finale, a rondo in essentials, again mixes 
cheerful and nostalgic jazz elements. Performance and recording leave nothing to be 
desired, and many people would find it worth while to get hold of the record and play it 
until they found themselves enjoying it. There is the possible objection to be made to 
Dececa’s collective edition of the Stix Sonatas Progressives for violin and piano, which 
Weber composed in 1810, that six of these works in succssion is more than one ¢ ould want; 
nevertheless, though only the D minor Ai Ru.se Sonata, of which Szigeti once made a 
78 recording, is well-known, these are works of great individuality and melodic charm, 
even if it would be difficult to deduce Weber's dramatic genius from them. Only numbers 
i and 2 have three movements, and the concessions made to ‘‘sonata form" in most of 
the others are only slight; intended for amateurs, they include movements in diverse 
national styles—Russian, Polish and Spanish, as well as a pretty Siciliana in number 5, 
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the first movement of which ts a set of variations on a theme from the composer's opera 
Silvana. The exigencies of space, apparently, are responsible tor the omission from 
number 1 of the central statement of the rondo ( finale) and of the march variation from 
the first movement of number 5. Ricci plays the works like virtuoso pieces, very well 
indeed, but gets into difficulties with the slow movement of number 2, where an attempt 
to play unvaried quaver arpeggit senza expressione tricks him into taulty intonation, as 
well as sounding dull; once or twice, at energetic moments, for example in the rondo of 
number 4, his attack sounds rough, there is some rather unpleasant chording in the first 
movements of numbers 3 and 6, and the rondo of number 3 1s almost too quick for the 
pianist’s fingers and for clarity 


Bach: St. Matthew 
Karl Erb, Willem Ravelh, Jo Vincent, Hona Drgo, Lours van Tulder, Hermann 
Schey; Amsterdam Toonkunst Choir, “‘Zanglust’’ Boys’ Choir, Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, c. Mengelberg Philips, 3035-3038 


Schutz; Musicalische Exequien.* 
Soloists, Heinrich Schiitz Choir of Munich and continuo, c. Karl Richter 
Deutsche Grammophon Archive, APM 14024 


It is easy to listen to Mengelberg’s performance of the St. Matthew Passion making 
Beckmesserish marks on the slate; the conductor's attitude to purity of style is made 
clear at once in ‘‘Kommit, thr Tochter’’ ; expressiveness 1s all that concerns him, and to reach 
it he treats the music in an indescribably cavalier way. In the choral dialogue, every 
repetition of ‘Auf uns're Schuld”’ 1s slowed down, “Buss und Renu’ 1s pulled out of shape 
with variations of tempo, and “lute nur’ is worse. We have an allegretto, “Ich will div 
mein Herze schenken’’ immediately followed by an adagio, ‘“Senke dich, mein hinein 
In the arta with chorus that opens part two, the tinal word of every line of the soloist’s 
text 1s dragged back In the last chorus, which retains only its central ritornello, “ huhe 
sanfte, sanfte Ruh’”’ is always slower than its context llona Drigo, the contralto, begins 
well but ends by proving that the contralto hoot is not a purely English ailment. Willem 
Ravelli, the Christus, has an admirably rich voice, but much of his music is sung with a 
mechanically dead absence of phrasing. The recording, made at a public performance 
in 1939, “blows up” the continuo to the point at which a distorting buzz occasionally 
appears, the audience had a bad cold and the choir, large enough to sing Belshazzar’s 
Feast rather than Bach, stood and sat with audible enthusiasm. All the tenor arias 
except ‘Ich will ber meinem Jesu’ are omitted, together with all the bass avias and a large 
amount of narrative, but the performance occupies eight sides. This is an implicit 
criticism of the tempo Mengelberg adopts 

This (incomplete) catalogue of annoyances ts a necessary warning, for the performance 
survives them. Karl Erb’s Evangelist, more dramatic than his performance on the 
old His Master's Voice set, is faultless in diction and understanding, and Jo Vincent sings 
beautifully. The orchestral detail, particularly in the accompaniment to Christus’ 
recitatives, is handled with a greater love and care than | have heard elsewhere, and is 
always extremely moving when the conductor 1s not being irritating. Above all, the 
choruses, even at their most impure in style, are intensely exciting; chorales begin in 
thrilling prantssimos and grow through beautifully graded crescendos, details of phrasing 
and accentuation are carefully judged (for example, the tenors’ first ‘‘Bewein dein sunde 
gross’’ at the end of part one), and all the choruses are sung beautifully “in character’, 
so that one wonders if one has ever really heard those at the trial and crucifixion adequately 
sung before. The truth of the matter is that Mengelberg, with all the faults of this 
performance, deliberately and accurately calculated every note played and sung, and 
did so with obvious, however misguided, sincerity as well as misapplied interpretive 
brilliance. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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The Archive disc of Schitz’ Musicalische Exequien, published in 1636, lacks the 
archaeological atmosphere that hangs about many of their productions. With only 
continuo to provide, the responsible parties probably found it impossible to employ old 
instruments of doubtful imtonation, and the choir, sixty voices strong, is supported by 
viola da gamba, double bass and organ. ‘The recording was made in the ‘Hercules’ 
Hall of the Munich Residenz, the organ sounds like an old instrument, but old organs 
are musically less doubtiul than many modern ones. Kecording and performance are 
both very good, and the soloists, none of whom are known to me by name, handle their 
intricate duties very well; the first tenor, Brickner-Kiggeberg, and first bass, Bnan 
Hanson (the work demands two sopranos, contralto, two tenors and two basses) are 
well worth hearing Ihe choir itself sings tirmly, has « tne dynamic range and 1s 
admirably balanced 

the Musicalische -xequien consist of, first, a two-movement “Concerto in the form 
of a German Requiem’ for soloists and six-part choir, a massively-written unaccompanied 
motet for double chorus to the words of the Chorale “/err, wenn ich nur dich habe” and 
finally a vividly imaginative setting of the Nunc Dimittis The “‘concerto’’ text is drawn 
from the Bible and from various chorales, the melodies of which provide some of the 
material of the settings. Its movements are given alternately to the choir and to the 
soloists or various solo ensembles; the chorus work is huge and powerfully written, the 
ensemble pieces intricate and highly expressive. Neither the ‘‘concerto” nor the motet 
wim at the drama of, say, Schiitz’ settings of the Lord’s Prayer or “Saud, warum verfolgest 
du mich’, but are closer to a liturgical tradition eschewing drama. On the other hand, 
the setting of the Nunc Dimittis, for four-part choir, is interrupted by and interwoven 
with a sort of Chorus mysticus of two sopranos and a tenor singing the verse “Blessed are 
the dead that die in the Lord’; the composer suggested various reduplications of this 
semi-chorus group to be used in different parts of the church during performance, and 
though the effect of varying distances cannot yet be obtained from a recording, the 
beautiful simplicity of the semi-chorus melody nding upon a complex polyphonic texture 
achieves a very moving result. Both historically and as a faithful, imaginative 
performance of 4 fine work, this is a most important addition to the number of Schutz 
works available on records 

Archive Productions, however, would possibly assist the listener if, in the case of 
these rarely-performed works whose scores are difficult of access, they provided some 
indication of what is being sung This dise is accompamed by a card giving careful 
details of the names and number of performers involved, the date and milieu of recording, 
the edition of the work used (Barenreiter, edited by Fnedrich Schéneich, for those who 
might wish to track it down) and the technical experts engaged. The text of the work, 
however, is indicated only by the introductory words of movements 


Richard Strauss: Tod und Verklarung, of. 24 

Concertgebouw Orchestra, c. Mengelberg. 

Till Eudenspregels lustige Strevche, op. 28 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, ¢. Krauss Telefunken, LGX 66032. 
[his dise provides the first LP version of the rather unpopular Tod und Verkldrung, 

transferred— etiectively on the whole from Mengelberg’s recording on 74s issued shortly 
before the war. The only reservation about the actual transfer concerns the string tone; 
cellos and double basses tend to buzz in fortissimos, violins to grow hard and thin in tone 
when they reach their higher registers. Apart from this, the complexities of the score 
emerge in very nice balance. Mengelberg surrenders full-bloodedly to the “‘transfigura- 
tion’’ music and plays it as though it were a revelation, but the sense of feverish dread 
in the earlier half of the work is not conveyed as well as we would wish, though the 
“childhood’’ music has great delicacy and tenderness. 71/i Eulenspiegel, on the reverse, 
receives a sound, though not outstanding performance. It achieves colour and vitality 
at the expense of detail; for example, the ‘‘scholastic’’ canon is an amusing chatter but 
not, audibly, a scholastic canon 
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Brahms; Four Serious Songs; In Stille Nacht, Sandmannchen 
Nell Rankin, Coenraad v. Bos and Carlton Cooley (Viola) Capitol CTL. 7079 


Wolf: Michaelangelo Lieder; Der Freund, Der Musikant (Eichendortt) Verschwiregene 
Liebe, Gesang Weylas, Storchenbotschaft (Rickert) 
Heinz Rehfuss and Hans Will Hauselein Decca LW §162 


Nell Rankin's voice has a wide range, over which it moves smoothly, and is a hight 
unwoolly contralto, in itself a joy to hear. By singing the Four Serious Songs she 
challenges comparison with Kathleen Ferrer. In passages near the top of her range 
for instance, in “‘O Tod, une bitter bist Du'’—-she manages with greater ease than Ferner 
could do when her recording was made, but her voice ts less rich than her predecessor's 
In these “Serious Songs'’ her determination to be adequately solemn leads her to sound 
portentous; she cannot rival Ferrier’s entire absorption in the words and music but 
imposes her own seriousness upon both. Two further points should be made; the first 
is that surely these songs are not, from a purely musical pomt of view, so good thug 
they must become a test for every ambitious contralto to pass, and the second is that 
they really demand a bass voice, however well a contralto may sing them. We shall 
have contraltos tackling the Michaelangelo Lieder next to revenge themselves upon 
Rehfuss, who, in his Decca Hugo Wolf recital, has robbed them of the Gesang Weylas 
The other songs on Nell Rankin's dise are beautifully sung, though again we could 
imagine a more vivid realization of the words. ‘The viola obbligato sounds rather nasal 
without a heavy top cut, and the piano tends to sound as though it were playing in a 
box some distance away. As the pianist was responsible for the first performance of 
the Serious Songs, in the composer's presence, this 1s Obviously a pity 

Hans Kehfuss and Hans Willi Hauselein are disappointing in an unimaginative 
performance, without bite in the second or exaltation in the third, of the Michelangelo 
Lieder. We are not conscious of the sheer agony of the tonal crisis in Alles endet, and 
the singer's precision does not make up for what seems to be his lack of conviction 
Hotter's recording is far better. The miscellaneous group on the reverse of the dise 
more satisfactory, but Kehfuss does not capture the exaltation of Gesang Weylas, partly 
at least, because his phrasing 1s insensitive—every syllable means quite as much to him 
as every other Der Mustkant and Storchenbotschaft are the best things on the record, 
the latter sung with real comic sense. The pianist remains unimaginative throughout 


Rameau: Harpsichord Music (Part Three) *  Ruggero Gerlin 
London 1. Oiseau Lyre OL. 50082 
This sample disc, the third of a set of five, contains music published by Kameau after 
1735, by which time he had already succeeded as an opera composer. Some of the 
movements contained in this recording are his own transcriptions of music used in the 
theatre. As in the collected edition of Couperin, works and groups of movements run 
on from dise to disc, so that the present sample includes more than half the second Livre 
of 1735, and five of his reductions for harpsichord, published in 1741, of movements from 
the Préces en Concert, together with La Dauphine, a ceremonial piece for a royal wedding, 
composed im 1747 
Ruggero Gerlin avoids frequent use of eight and sixteen foot tone, but achieves great 
vanety of colour and registration without it; his playing has great clarity together with 
the elasticity of rhythm and lempo which Kameau’'s directions seem to expect. Possibly 
some of his tempr, for instance that of La Poule, are a little quicker than necessary, but 


his performance 1s virtuoso playing of an irresistible sort, even if one finds more than 
twenty minutes unreiieved harpsichord tone tiring to listen to fhe record contains 
the last two pieces of the Suite in A and the entire Suite in G, three numbers of which 

a couple of minuets, one major and one minor, and Les Sauvages— are transcriptions of 
orchestral pieces; the latter was written for a troupe of Indian dancers. They show a 
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wide range of style, from the Handelian grandeurs of the ““Gavotte with divisions” of 
the Suite in A to La Dauphine, a bi-thematic work that approaches sonata style. Apart 
from La Poule, this music is not widely known, and its disturbingly suggestive harmonies 
and rhythmic vitality alone, joined with recent issues of some of the composer's vocal 
music, are enough to give a vastly wider picture of Kameau's work than most of the 
books offer The combination of fascinating, little known music with Gerl:n’s playing 
leads one to believe that the entire series will be well worth investigation H. R. 


Albert Roussel: Le Festin de l Avaignée, op. 1 
Petite Suite pour orchestre, op. 49 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Komande, c. Ernest Ansermet Decca LXT 5035 
\nsermet’s reading of these two works differs substantially from that given by 
French conductors in general, and Charles Munch in particular. Both scores are given 
a smooth, warm reading, but while Le /estin is inclined to be heavy, the Suite is very 
light Ihe effect of Ansermet’s treatment on the ballet score is to deprive it of much 
of its unique creepy-crawliness. A chamber-music lghtness has characterized all 
performances of this work | have heard up to now; Ansermet 1s never less than masterly, 
and throws much new light on detail, but the total effect is ponderous. The theme at 
the opening and close, that sets the scene in the ballet, is here just a nicely played tune 
One misses the wiry, spidery, insect-leg effect Some of the clrmaxes are inclined to be 
heavy, and the tone is saturated. On the other hand, the Suite has had all the bounce 
taken out of it, that unique bounce that is the very signature of Koussel. With his 
mdividual rhythms smoothed out he diminishes in stature. Nevertheless, this 1s far 
from a bad record The playing ts so good, the recording so perfect, that one is apt to 
feel that the interpretation may be a matter of taste 


[. ©. Bech: Sinfonia concertante for violin, cello and orchestra in A major 
Concerto for cembalo and orchestra in I-y major, op. 7, no. 5 
Walter Schneiderhan (violin), Nikolas Hubner (cello), Gustav Leonhardt (cembalo), 
The Wiener Symphoniker, c. Paul Sacher. Philips ABR 4029 


Mozart: Violin Sonatas in D, K.306 and Ey, K.481 
Nap de (violin), Alice Heksch (Mozartpiano (fortepiano 
Philips ABK 4028 
Clarinet Quintet, K.581.* 

Members of the Vienna Octet Decca LXT 5032 
[hese three records are reviewed together because of the interesting contrasts in 
style that they present. Of the three records the J. C. Bach is the most equable; a 
successful attempt at historic authenticity has been made, the performances are nice 
without being outstanding, and these words also apply to both the music itself and the 
recording. In the Mozart sonatas what is presumably a forlepiano is employed, and, 
under the inspiration of the Mozart Jubilee Edition, similar attempts are made to be 
authentic The performance, however, is rather hard and ruthless; déempi are inclined 
to be fast, the violinist’s tone is hard, and the drive never lets up. If you feel Mozart 
this way you will not be upset, but Mozart devoid of either charm or sensuousness does 
not sound right to me. The recording aids and abets by being also somewhat hard 

These qualities are not extreme, but distinctly noticeable 
A very different aesthetic pervades the performance and recording of the clarinet 
Quintet This is a twentieth-century Viennese performance; the last drop of nervous 
charm, the ultimate degree of sensuous beauty of tone, the finest distillation of melancholy, 
are brought to bear on the music. Contrasts tend to be ironed out, and a sameness and 
lack of tonal contrast may be felt, but the total effect is ravishing, if a little enervating 
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It may be that this work belongs in spirit to the coming Romantic Age, for this treatment 
would not suit an early ..ozart work.’ As it is, this 1s probably the best version of the 
Quintet. The recording is rich, glowing, and beautifully balanced; it suits this sort of 
performance to perfection 


Schubert; Trio in Ep major, op. 100. (Deutsch ) 
Erich Réhn (violin), Arthur Troster (cello), Conrad Hansen (piano) 
lelefunken LGX 660349 


The recording of this work is a little hard and weak in the bass, but that is all I have 
to say against it Schubert's powerful and dramatic trio, not quite like anything else 
of his, is given a good performance, the three players being each a fine artist and well 
matched in ensemble. The dry recording is in any case less serious m this than it would 
have been had the work been the Bp Trio; as it ts it is not entirely unsuited to this 
masculine performance of a masculine work 


Wagner, du mein holder abendstern” and “Blick wh Tannhauser “Dre 
Frist ist Hollander. Nein, lasst thn unenhuallt: Parsifal 
Otto Edelmann, Wiener Symphoniker c. Kudol{ Moralt Philips ABI 4o30 


A good voice, but a httle wooden, and better in the lower than the high register, 


consequently the lannhauser excerpts are not as good as the rest of the record, Wollram 
needs a warmer, and even a lighter voice The Dutchman suits him better, and “Dy 
Frist ist um" is quite impressive. These three are frankly avias or scenas, but thi 
Parsifal is much more of an extraction, and seems rather pointless. It is well sun, 
with the same slight reservations about Edelmann’'s too obvious change of register hal! 
way up his compass The upper half is inclined to be white and pinched. Orchestral 
playing is adequate but a little beefy and unsubtle Kecording, hke Edelmann himselt, 
is best in the extreme bass, and as it climbs the scale it falls off in intensity; it is not 
topless, just thoroughly bass-heavy; and this also suits the Dutchman excerpt best 


Malcolm Arnold: English Dances.* 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Boult Decca LW 5166 
In reviewing two Auber overtures in the May tssue | remarked on the decline of well 
written light musi Malcolm Arnold is certainly an exception to the dismal rulkk 
Here is a powerful symphonist with a touch as sure and light as Chabner’s. These 
pieces are at once delightful and a solid achievement, performed with all the sympathy 
and mastery Boult brings to an English score, and splendidly recorded ee SS y 


Bach: Fantasta and Fugue in G minor (‘Great’) Chorale Pyeludes; Wachet auf; Kommst 
du nun Jesu; and Vom Himmel Hoch; Prelude and bugue in 1. minor 
Karl Kichter Decca LN I 5024 


Six French Suite Alexander Borovsky Vox PL S192/1 and 2 


Mozart: Sonata in ¢ 7 Sonala in D 3118 Fantasy and bugue in © W404 


height Variations in F 
(aieseking Columbia 44 CX 1242 


Karl Kichter’s recital is given on the tine Victoria Hall organ in Geneva which has 
always recorded well and which, as we predicted, is attracting a growing number of 
first-class executants. And Kuchter 1s first-class; his performance of the ‘Great’ in 
G minor is authoritative Thanks to him, Wachet auf, Bach's most serene of tunes, | 
properly presented ; most of us know it only as a done-up piano arrangement \ complete 
recording of the krench Suites would need to have sizeable faults not to be a treasure 
his set has few. Lorovsky has a disconcerting trick of slowing down for complex 
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passages sometimes. But the result is accuracy and clarity and the whole an intelligent 
and appealing performance. The recording would get full marks except that movements 
are not separated. There are half-a-dozen movements in the French Suites that I never 
tire of playing and am irritated not to be able to find any particular one quickly. 
Gieseking'’s present record is Volume 5 of Columbia's Mozart Piano Works. On this 
hearing, the set should stand high. The recording is excellent and Gieseking has the 
night approach to Mozart's keyboard music, t.¢. polished simplicity. He does not try 
to make him sound like Beethoven nor permit him to sound lke Clementi, faults which 
distinguish the two camps occupied by so many pianists of our day. It is good to hear 
the F major Variations again. The theme is interesting: most people must have been 
struck by the fact that Vou, che sapete is essentially Adeste fideles. Plus some frills the 
same tune appears in other places, in Goldmark’s Rustic Wedding Symphony for example 
Here it 18 again, this time borrowed by the composer of Figaro from one of Schikaneder’s 
forgotten comic-opera productions. Who wrote it first 7 J.B 


MISCELLANEOUS EXCELLENCE®* 
Paganini: Violin Concerto no. 4 in D minor 
Grumiaux and Lamoureux Orchestra, c. Gallini Philips ABR 4024 


k:lgar: Violin Concerto in B minor, op. 61. 
Campoli and London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Boult Decca LXT 5014 


I-migma Variations, Overture Cockaigne, Serenade for strings. 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, Beecham. Philips ABL 3053. 


Borodin: Symphonies 2 and 4, Overture Prince Igor. 
L.’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, c. Ansermet. Decca LXT 5022 


Bruckner: Symphony no. 4 in D minor. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Knappertsbusch. Decca LXT 2967 


Mozart: Horn Concerti (K. 412, 417, 447 and 495). 
Dennis Brain and the Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Karajan. 
Columbia 33 CX 1140 
Re_wal of harpsichord musi 
Wanda Landowska, His Master's Voice ALP 1246 


The sole reason for grouping these seven records together is that they form a 
representative cross-section of the very best quality to be found in commercial recordings 
available on the English market. The Paganini Concerto can boast little in the way of 
genuine musical interest, for all it does is to repeat with slight variation the well-known 
formulae which custom had already shown to be fully strong enough pegs on which to 
hang the trappings of the master showman-fiddler’s virtuosity ; but it ts all very well done 

The remaining six records are all of first-class music ideally presented. R.O. Morris 
used to maintain that the orchestral writing in Elgar’s violin Concerto was too fruity 
and overblown, and im parts perhaps it is, and yet what later example of the form is fit 
to be compared with it? Campoli gives a clean, straightforward and musicianly 
performance: the accompaniment is good and the recording first class. Beecham's 
interpretation of the /migma variations must surely be the best that has ever been 
recorded, including the composer's own. The score is handled with altogether exceptional 
reverence and the record should prove a winning ambassador for Elgar’s music wherever 
it is played. ‘The newcomer to Bruckner cannot do better than start with LXT 2967, 
for this third Symphony, while thoroughly characteristic of the composer's style and 
methods, is simpler to grasp than any of the others except possibly the Fourth: per 
formance and recording are exemplary. The Borodin symphonies are stylishly presented 
as strong candidates for admission to the standard repertoire, the collection of Mozart 
horn concerti will stand as a monument to one of the greatest horn players of this century 
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and Landowska’s harpsichord pieces, while oddly chosen and not entirely es« aping 
incipient monotony when played straight through, bring us some miraculous playing 
and « number of object lessons in the matter of style 


OPERA 
Berlioz; Les Troyens a Carthage 

Mandikian, Giraudeau, Collard, Depraz, Rolle, Gallet, with chorus and orchestra 

of the Paris Conservatoire, c. Scherchen 
London (Ducretet Thomson) DTL. g3001- 3 

ont: Arlecchino 

Wallace, Gester, Evans, Ollendortf, Matbin, Dickie, with the Glyndebourne 
Festival orchestra, c. Pritchard His Master's Voice ALP 1223 


ni: Italiana in Algeni.* 
Petri, Sciutti, Masini, Campi, Valletti, Simionato, : Cortis, with chorus and 
orchestra of La Scala, Milan, ce. Giulini Columbia 33 CX 1215-6 


Vera.; La Traviata.* 
Febaldi, Poggi, Protti, Sacchetti, Cavallari, efc., with chorus and orchestra of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome, c. Pradelli Decca LX I 


Rigoletto 
Protti, Gueden, del Monaco, Siepl, Sumonato, Corena, efe., with chorus and 
orchestra of the Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Kome, c. Erede 
Decca LXT 5006-8 
falstaff 
Valdengo, Madasi, Guarrera, Carelli, Nelli, Stitch Randall, Merriman, Elmo, 
etc., with the Robert Shaw Chorale and NBC Sy mphony Orchestra, ¢. Toseanimi 
His Master's Voice ALP 1229-41 


Here we have recordings, virtually complete, of six operatic masterpicces-—only two 
of which are in the standard repertoire. Of these fifteen discs the best without doubt, 
and trom all points of view, is ALP 1223: a first-class version of last year’s Glyndebourne 
production of Arlecchino, of which there were only six public performances and which 
has since been dropped. It is a pity that two small cuts had to be made in order to fit 
the music on to one 12-inch record, but these are not of any great significance The 
atmosphere, balance and general effect are admirable, as they were in the theatre, and 
if THe Music Review were to choose a record of the year this would be it 

this Traviata set would rank almost equally highly apart from a rather dull and 


spititless first act, for, once the warming up process is completed, all goes very well 


with Tebaldi an exceptional Violetta who mercifully refrains from screaming at us Ihe 
Rigoletto set, on the other hand, must be eriticized very strongly -even, possibly, be 
condemned altogether—for the appalling noise made by Mario del Monaco who shouts 
his way through “Ouesta o quella” and subsequently manhandles his part without a 
spark of subtlety from beginning to end A great pity, for there are good things, including 
a Monterone (Corena) who understands that his curse is the Ilwnch pin of the drama and 
puts it across accordingly The Rossini is a light-weight piece, packed with characteristic 
Kossimana but lacking the distinction and originality of Cenerentola, well turned out 
and a certain success with the composer's admurers 

It may be argued that Falstaff and Les Troyens represent the summits of theu 
respective Composers operatic achievement Certainly any respectable recording of 
either must command serious attention It is therefore with very great regret that 
reservations have to be made; in Falstaff as regards recording, which is objectionably 
coarse towards minimum radius, and also concerning Valdengo who is not fully aware of 
all the subtleties of the title part: and in Les Troyens also regarding recording which 
sutters from the same fault while, in the writer's opimion, Scherchen is not above reproach 
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for his rather stodgy handling of Berlioz’ wonderful score which seldom comes to life as 
one knows it should and as, for example, Beecham would have made it. However, there 
is Still much to admure in both these sets, especially Toscanini’s masterly presentation of 
music which he really understands, and though neither version achieves the ideal, both 
are recommended as being acceptable until superseded, as they may be in the years to 
come, by better issues 
BEETHOVEN OUARTETS 

Op. 18 Columbia 43 CX 1168, 1172 amd rigs 
Op. §9,n0, 1. Columbia 33 CX 1203 
Op. 59, no. 2 and op. 95. Columbia 43 CX 1236 
Op. 59, no. 4 and op. 74. Columbia 43 CX 1254 

The Hungarian String Quartet (Szekely, Moskowsky, Koromzay, Palotai) 

No doubt the best way of learning these quartets is to play them; but for most of us 
this is hardly a practical proposition, nor has it ever been established that greater benetit 
is derived from doing something badly oneself than from listening to experts doimg the 
ame thing very much better In general the educationists encourage amateur musi 
making while musicians will go to any lengths to avoid hearing it Of course, 1f musn 
is regarded as just another handicraft, such as gardening, carpentry or model-making, 
then blowing, scratching, scraping, banging or beating an instrument may be deemed 
an effective means of keeping idle hands from mischief: but the result will not be musi 
is Beethoven conceived it and, fundamentally, there can be no excuse for flouting his 
intentions 

In the thirties, when gramophone records were fewer and technically poorer than 
they are to-day, they were also in many cases much better artistically; or, in other words 
the good has become the enemy of the best In those days model performances were 
provided by the Busch, Budapest and Pro Arte quartets, while Columbia also issued a 
curious series by a famous combination which took the view that Beethoven conceived 
hus quartets for a solo violin and three stooges 

Now although the Hungarians have already recorded roughly two-thirds of 
Beethoven's entire output of quartets, the most searching tests are still to Come in op. 141 
and 132. This therefore can be but an interim report 

The performances are clean, athletic and, in the rapid movements, highly accented ; 
but there are far too many instances where the natural profundity of the music is 
frittered away in the interests of sheer speed of execution. This modern trend. pre 
sumably intended to pander to a generation which has no time to pay proper attention, 
will, if unchecked, debase musical performance to a mockery and bring the art as a 
whole into general disrepute. The swine may be all too real but that is no excuse tor 


the pearls to be sham High among the virtues of these issues comes the sparkling 


technique of the players who from time to time produce felicities of expression and 
refinements of phrasing as partial compensation for other disappointments It wa 
calamity that se much should be spoiled by this craze for speed The recording 1s 
reasonably good without approaching the best modern standards G.N.S 


Ravel: Le Tombeau de Couperin 
L."Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, c. Ansermet. Decca LW §130 


Th 5 suite is not one of Ravel's most distinctive compositions, and Ansermet’s pet 
formance of it 1s not one of his best The recording is adequate 


Wagner: Overtures, and Tannhduser 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra, Vienna State Opera Orchestra, c. Swarowsky. 
Supraphon LPM 30 


A horrid recording, whose rough surface assaults the ears. There are, besides, other 
severe technical drawbacks, and even manufacturing faults. The performances are 
nothing to write home about, not even a short review. ienci, however, 1s an interesting 


4 ‘ 
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overture, despite its thick texture, its many banalities and vulgarities, and eclectic tunes 
Oddest of all, Rrenzt sounds, here and there, more like Bruckner than Bruckner, anywhere 
sounds like Wagner. Already, Wagner's massive scale of thought and capacity for 
developing a big structure are present, foreshadowing later events; but at this stage, his 
technique was far in advance of his taste and inspiration 


Schubert: Trio no. 21n FE flat, op. 100.* 
Schneider, Casals, Horszowski Philips 3009 
This wonderful piano Trio is very finely played and well recorded, though the tone 1s 
perhaps a trifle dry Three virtuosi often make for a rotten ensemble, but such is not 
the case on this occasion. One senses no inhibition, no condescension (10 Conscio: 


suppression of mighty egos), and the noble music is nobly served 


Mozart: Bastien et Bastienne. 
Ilse Hollweg, Waldemar Kmentt, Walter Berry, with the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra, c. John Pritchard Philips ABL 3010 


The charming, tresh little opera is very neatly done and crisply recorded.  Paum 
gartner’s reverent comment on the sleeve—that Bastien et Bastienne is ‘by no means 
unworthy of a place amongst the greatest of Mozart’s German operas (/ntfuhruny 
Zauber lite) is worthy of a high place amongst the silhest remarks of the year 


Mozart: vient, non tardar”’ (Figaro); “Ach, Ich fihl’s’’ (Zauberflite); Tlotou Dre 
letzte Rose’’ (Martha); Thomas: ‘‘ NKennst du das Land?” (Mignon 
Margot Guilleaume, with the orchestra of the Stadtische Oper, Berlin, ©. Walter 
Lutze lelefunken IM 68o. 


Mme. Guilleaume offers neither a voice nor interpretations of much distiuction H 


phrasing is poor, her delivery unsteady, and she scoops badly at the end of “Deh vrent 


Her top notes are thin and reedy Phe orchestral accompaniments are insensitivels 


played. 


Wagner: begrussen” and “‘Beglickt darf (1 annhauser) 
Weber: gleicht wohl auf (Freischutz) 
Kreutzer: ‘Schon die Abendglocken klangen” (Das Nachtlager in Granada 
Chorus and orchestra of the Stadtische Oper, Berlin, c. Hans Georg Otto 
lelefunken TM 

[hese rousing choruses sound odd when hacked out of their operatic context I hue 
splendid Wagner pieces, very decently done it must be admitted, are reduced to the 
scale of exalted hymn-tunes (perhaps, though, with tunes lke these, we should all march 
to church) fhe Wreutzer extract is the purest German tripe, evening bells and bays of 
sentiment The recording 1s over-resonant, but not sermously so, indeed, the boom add 
a rich level to the fruity choral singing 


Walton: (Suites I and II) 
London Symphony Orchestra, c. Kobert Irving Decca LW 510; 
The music 1s well performed and adequately recorded, but much is lost when the 
recitations are missing and when the chamber group is replaced by full orchestra still 
there's more to lacgade, even in this version, than to the whole of JTvowlus and Cressida 


J. S. Bach: Six English Suites (BWV 806-811).* 
Alexander Borovsky Vox PL. 7452-1 and 2 
These superb suites are most beautifully played and recorded Mr. Borovsky play 
with a nice combination of muscularity (e.g. any Gigue or Prelude) and sensitivity (¢ ¢ 
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the Sarabande in Suite VI, D minor). His fingers work smoothly but crisply, and all the 
lines are clear. One wonders whether the modern piano (from a musical, not historical 
point of view) is the right instrument for these works, but Mr. Borovsky’s persuasive 
interpretation does a great deal to overcome one’s doubts. A first-rate set of discs. 


Ravel: Quartet in  major.* 
Budapest String Quartet Philips ABK 4002 
To date, this is the best recording and interpretation I have heard of this Quartet 
Ihe intonation of the Budapest ensemble is impeccable. The sleeve notes are an outrage 


Geminitant: Six Concerti Grossi, op. 3 (in G minor, E minor, D) minor, D major, B flat 
major, minor).* 

The Barchet Quartet, Pro Musica String Orchestra, Stuttgart, Helma Elsner, 

harpsichord, c. Kolf Reinhardt. Vox PL 8290 


I do not think that even the best of these works have the creative compulsion behind 
them that characterizes, say, the Concerti Grossi of Handel or Vivaldi But the best of 
them certainly do not lack moments of inspiration and real passion. Perhaps the chief 
weakness of the set is the shallow content of the slow movements; they are always ade- 
quately “pathetic”, but never touch a deeper level of feeling. The compressed form of 
no. 6 in E minor ts original, as is the chromatic harmonic texture of no. 4. No doubt 
the brilliant writing for the solo instruments reflects Geminiani's progressive interest in 
the technique of violin playing. Pre-echo apart, the music ts very faithfully recorded 
and most brilbantly performed 


I charkousky: 1812 Overture, op. 49. Capriccio Italien, op. 45 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, c. van Kempen Philips ABK 4003 
While the over-amplified bells and cannon-shot suggest that the engineer was over 
wtive, a mechanical fault somewhere near the beginning (a break in the original tape ?) 
suggests that he was not roused soon enough. On the whole, one can snooze through this 
performance (the noise apart). The interpretation is worthy, the orchestral playing 
adequate but not exciting. We are treated to a very sober Capriccio, as Italian in flavour 

and as light as a suet pudding 


Various. Music of the Middle Ages — Troubadours and Trouvéres-——Minnesanger.* 
Collegium Musicum, Krefeld, with Otto Pingel (tenor) and Enka Metzger-Ulnch 
(soprano), directed by Robert Haas Vox PL 


This is a fascinating disc to which justice can not be done by this reviewer. Since my 
knowledge of the period is defective, | can only respond spontaneously (though not, | 
trust, unmusically); I found few of the pieces boring (i.e. so primitive that one has to be a 
hoy of a historian to enjoy them), and some of them beautiful Tespec ially the charming 
French songs, which stand in such strong contrast to their German counterparts), while 
many evoked memories of eminent contemporary composers who root about in the pre 
classical past. I wonder how ‘‘new"’ these composers will continue to sound when their 
sources are as familiar to the listener as the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries. The 
three instrumental dance pieces are positively fetching. The performances strike me as 
admirable, and the recording is good. Many of the composers are anonymous; others 
represented are Neidhart von Reuenthal (3 songs), Wizlaw von Hiigen (2), Walther von der 
Vogelweide and Oswald von Wolkenstein—-all Minnesénger. Troubadours and lrouveres 
include Raimbaut de Vaqueiras and Bernart de Ventadorm 


* Strongly recommended 
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Buxtehude: Cantatas.* “‘Fiirwahr, er trug unsere hrankheit” 
“Befiehl dem Engel, dass er komm". “‘Erbarm dich mein, O Herre Gott’ 
Margot Guillaume (soprano), Ernst Max Lohr (bass), ““Musikrunde’’ Chorus, 
Hamburg, with instrumental ensemble of the Bach Anniversary, Hamburg, 
conductor and organist Marie-Luise Bechert Vox PL 7430 
Cantatas.* ‘Ich bin eine blume zu Saron”’ 
‘Mein Herz ist bereit’’. “Ich bin die Auferstehung und das Leben” 
Bruno Miiller (bass), Eva Hdélderlin (organ), Pro Musica Orchestra, Stuttgart, 
c. Hans Gnschkat. 
“O Lux Beata Trimitas”’ 


Barbara Groth (soprano) with Margot Guillaume and instrumental ensemble as 
Vox PL 


above 

These cantatas vary in quality, but the best of them (e.g. ““/urwahr, er trug unsere 
Krankheit” and ““O Lux Beata Trinitas’’) are very good indeed, Solo singing and chorus 
work are most sympathetic and the recordings adequate though sometimes strident 
If the Margot Guillaume of the second disc is the Margot Guilleaume of the recital reviewed 
above, then her performances of Buxtehude reveal her as an artist of greater talent than 


was suggested by the potpourn: of operatic arias 


Mozart: Concerto for flute and orchestva in G (K.313, K.-E.285c).* 
Concerto for flute and orchestra in D (K.314, K.-E.235d).* 
Camillo Wanausek with the Pro Musica Chamber Orchestra, Vienna, ¢. Hans 
Swarowsky Vox PL S140 
Concerto for flute, harp and orchestra in C (IK. 299).* 
Wanausek and Hubert Jellinek with the Pro Musica Chamber Orchestra 
Adagio and Rondo for harmonica, flute, oboe, viola and cello im © (IN.61; 
Wanausek (flute), Swoboda (celesta), Angerer (viola), Waechter (oboe), Goerlich 
(cello) 
Andante for flute and orchestra in © (IK.315).* 
Wanausek with the Pro Musica Chamber Orchestra Vox PL 8550 
K 617 apart, neither of these two discs contains absolutely first-rate Mozart, but there 
are many sublime and novel things to enjoy and much wit and elegance. The beautiful 
C major Andante Mozart composed as a substitute for WK.413's original slow movement 
which, it seems, his patron found altogether too difficult In WK.617, the substitution of a 
celesta for the glass harmonica means that we have a slightly louder tinkle than might 
otherwise have been the case. I[ am all for completely abandoning any attempt to 
represent the character of the original instrument Ifa fat modern piano were imported 
we might, at last, be able to hear the musu All the performances are spirited, musical 
and well recorded. Wanausek is an agile and graceful flautist 1) M 


Handel: Julius Caesar 
Otto Wiener (bass)—Caesar, Phil Curzon (baritone Ptolemy, Herbert Handt 
(tenor) Sextus; Elisabeth Roon (soprano) — Cleopatra; Mira Wallin (con 
tralto) — Cornelia Akademuechor. Pro Musica Chamber Orchestra, Vienna 
¢. Hans Swarowsky Vox PL. Bor2z- 1 and 2 
Handel in tabloid-form A third of the arias, all secco and some accompaynato recit 
atives are left out The subsidiary characters of Cuno, Achilla and Nireno do not appear 
[Through the absence of recitatives, the action 1s non-existent, the setting of moods and 
the musical construction of an act are destroyed, and the keys of successive arias jar 
against each other, particularly when one or more are omitted In the second act, five 
arias are missing between Cleopatra’s pupille’ and Caesar's lampo de 
larmi'’, of which two are later ‘‘re-instated”’. The da capuos seem, sometimes, at least, to 
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be the same tape as the first parts of the arias; apart from the resulting loss in spontaneous 
variation, the pause between middle-part and repeat is left to the discretion of the engin- 
eers, and therefore isn't there at all. Of the singers, Handt ts the best. Wiener and Kalin 
are musical but their voice-production 1s laborious. Koon has one of those voices now in 
vogue whose vibrato, though not excessive in pitch, 1s too frequent in time. She sounds, 
therefore, like an electric buzzer of unvarying volume and intensity, which is a pity, 
because she has brains and a certain natural musicianship. But she must learn that 
single groups of notes in an otherwise detaché line cannot suddenly be slurred, and that the 
vemi-quavers in a dotted-quaver rhythm cannot be dragged down, legalissimo, to the next 
main-note even in Largo movements; for otherwise the composer would have written 
plain quavers Ihe conductor is competent, though there is far too little light and 
shade in the singing and playing. Like all Viennese fiddlers, those of the Pro Musica 
Chamber Orchestra do not know the difference between beginning- and end-slides, dis 

covered some fifty years ago; again, as usual in Vienna, any note on the FE string above the 
first position is a risky undertaking 


Vahler: Das Lied von dev Lrde 
Elsa Cavelti, Anton Dermota, Vienna Symphony Orchestra, c. Klemperer 


Vox PL 7OO0O 


Though we are glad to be rid of the sloppy, tearful passages in Bruno Walter's inter 


pretation of this work, we find Klemperer's speeds too fast, most so in the “Abschied 


There must, surely, be a way of making this work sound romantic though not excessively 
Viennese In the brisk movements, Klemperer is admirable, with an élan of the spirit 
rather than of the baton, that carries the orchestra before him He and Dermota see eve 
to eye in such pronouncedly Mahlerian passages as the appearance of the ghoulish monkey 
in the ““Trinklied’: the result leaves nothing to be desired Dermota is throughout in 
excellent voice and of an exquisite intelligence that makes him interpret his part heroically 
without falling either into operatic blatancy or into fin-de-stécle chinorserve Cavelti has 
some good material but uses it lazily, never trying to support on short note-values and 
letting her breath escape with a bang on the last notes of phrases. Musically, she is best 
in the vague mournfulness of “Der Einsame im Herbst’, but quite unsuited to the serenity 
of “Von der Schénheit” or the poignancy of “Der Abschied’. In these, she is stricken with 
that bovine, well-rounded complacency of contraltos which 1s so hard to eradicate because 
it is publicly taken for sheer good singing It is best to listen to this recording from a 
distance, for thus the sweep of Klemperer’s conducting will make itself felt, and the 
engineers’ little vagaries of toning up and down will become bearable. When one listens 
more closely, the orchestral playing reveals itself as what the Viennese themselves so 
expressively term a ‘Sauhaufen’’——a “medley of pigs’. Whether Klemperer did not care, 
or had no time to straighten this out is a question which, more properly, belongs to the 


bnography of that great conductor 


Carl Orff: Catullt Carmina 
Elisabeth Roon (soprano), Hans Loffler (tenor), Wiener Kammerchor, Walter 
Kamper, Eduard Mrazek, Michael Gielen, Walter Klein (pianists), ¢. Hein 
rich Hollreiser Vox PL. S640 
As in this composer's Carmina Burana, the fashionable recrudescence of musical pre 
history here celebrates an orgiastic victory over the history of music. Orff's speculation 
is really quite shrewd: Catullus lived 2000 years ago, therefore he was classical, therefore 
his poems need merely be set to anti-romantic music to please the half-educated, anti 
‘imnocent”’ poet, hovering in the early, golden 


romantic snobs. To them, Catullus is an 
light of paganism. That Catullus’ plain speaking was a hard-won piquancy, flaunted 
against, and appreciated by, a highly intellectual age, they have either never experienced, 
or forgotten since their sixth form days. Therefore, ‘classical’ directness can be trans- 
lated into musical primitiveness, and the poet's most sophisticated simplicities become, in 
this score, the grunts and howls of a stone-age Choral Society. , 
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The roots which Orff is at such pains to uproot, are: Puccini, in his umisono mood, 
Janaéek, in his ‘“‘Nursery Rhymes” vein; possibly some bits of misunderstood Britten; 
the ten-year old Stravinsky; and, pace that august old pope, Gregorian monody The 
latter sends a shiver down all snobbish spines: ‘‘these incense-reeking strains, can they 
really be mocked by those devilish rhythms? Ah, but no, this is pre-Christian mnocence, 
most likely the secular forebears G/ those pious tunes; thank you, Mr. Ortt, for restoring 
them to their classical ease! And thank vou for doing away with that tiresome thing 
called “‘form’’; variety 1s much nicer!’ Ortf has, indeed, found a way of making the im 
potence of ostinato writing palatable: where a Russian ‘‘ostinato-composer’™’, such as 
Khachaturian, would just grind away, blithely trusting his low-brows to swallow it, 
Ortt provides contrasts for the modishily long ears of his high-brows: the ostinato is stopped, 
at exactly the nght moment, by something very breath-taking, like a shouted sentence 
and then begins again. All his “‘bold strokes’’, such as, first and foremost, the total 
absence of counterpoint, furthermore the shouts, the lip-music, the Sprechgesang, the vocal 
pizzicato, the percussion background which includes the pianos, have no musical purpose 
whatsoever, not even that of illustration; their only function is to startle and tickle the 
ear at exactly calculated intervals 

The performance is of a melancholy excellence, faithful to the innermost intentions of 
the composer So is the recording of this very phonogenic score, except that the mstru 


mental piano passages are almost inaudible x 


Renjgamin Britten: The Turn of the Screw.* 
Prologue and Quint: Peter Pears; Governess: Jenniter Vyvyan, Mik vid 
Hemmings; Flora: Olive Dyer; Mrs. Grose: Joan Cross; Miss Jessel) Arda Mandi 
haan; English Opera Group Orchestra, ¢. Britten Decea LNT 5035/9 


Ihis, Britten's latest in the formidably mounting list © his operas, 1s, as 1s well known 
by now, framed in a set of fifteen variations on a theme of tuecive notes contamuny all the 
chromatic degrees of the octave in alternate fourths and minor thirds A tone row, then 
I-ven as it stands the tonal implications of the intervals rule this out; it is even bicre tonal 
than the ‘row’ of Berg’s violin Concerto, and the treatment of it is tirmly tonal No 
itis probably Britten's contribution to the problem of the atonalists. Schonberg, it wall 
be remembered, first gradually abandoned the tonal centre, and then cast round fa 
unifying principle to replace it; the tone-row was the res a highly equivocal device 
capable, when badly handled, of taking on the airs of a tonal system all by itself, b 
remaining, tonic or no tonic, a masterly contrapuntal device, standing on equal footin 
with canon and fugue Britten, whous as English as Henry Purcell, os, as far as one ¢ 


ever tell with a major genius, not likely to abandon tonality; so he has taken trom 


atonalsts (just as, as a major genius, he has learned from nearly everybody) just whit le 
could use, their contrapuntal and constructional device It is hke him to construc 
his ‘row’ on such a frendishly dithicult and artificial scheme, it us like him that be has vot 
away with it I venture to predict that this opera sets the seal on the evident ( ndenca 
of contemporary Composition, the use of an expanded but not abandoned tonality, with 
the modified tone-row as an occasional and tirmly tonal contrapuntal device 

What of the music that has come of this scheme?’ — Its immediate impact is of a proms 
conciston and emotional force: in this it is akin to Beethoven's third period, the opus 141 
Quartet im particular; the uncanny atmosphere proper to the piece assists this impression 
One of the ways that Britten's finger-prints are turned to masterly account may be 
mentioned as 4 sample; the habitual melisma on a single syllable used with eene power 
in Quint’s music. The chamber orchestra is handled with complete mastery, for perhaps 
the first time Britten appears to have solved all the problems inherent in the use of thi 
medium im opera Phere is one further point before | discuss the performance 
music is beautiful as very ttle other music of our time, except possibly the music of 
Delius, is beautiful; and beautiful too, with that sense of a new kind of beauty that 
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other-worldly, transient loveliness that haunts (once more) the last quartets of Beethoven ; 
it is perhaps a point of criticism that the music of Quint, for instance, is often so beautiful 


that it ceases to be sinister 

Now for the performance. The general direction of the music, under Britten's baton, 
is sealed into one hard gem. The construction of the piece is confirmed and polished 
The orchestra plays briluantly. The work is so much of a whole that it is possible to 
achieve a fine performance if only the singers can sing the notes; and so they can. But 
criticism to-day must work under a double or even triple standard. There have been 
some injudicious remarks about the singing here; let me say firmly that compared with 
the international standard of the first quarter of the century it is deplorable (Pears, pos- 
sibly, excepted). Compared with present day international standards it is not insuppor- 
table Judged by contemporary English standards it 1s quite good. No unkindness ts 
meant, but the decay of singing has been disastrous, and contemporary criticism just does 
not seem to be doing its duty in this respect, to attempt at all costs to salvage what ts left 
of the tradition and to urge some effort to return to the highest standards of training and 
accomplishment. Haste and complacency are our enemies. Individuals; Pears ts in a 
category by himself. A technical virtuoso of supreme intelligence with a queer, rather 
uumusical, but not unpleasing voice he is Britten's inspired interpreter, here, as always 
In his own sphere he ts good by all but the highest standards. Jennifer Vyvyan takes the 
brunt, and her unsteady singing improves as the work proceeds; one of the things that has 
been lost is the ability to float a perfectly steady legato of high fessitura and perfectly 
pure tone; it 1s beyond most of our singers to achieve a true pianisstmo. Joan Cross 
croons in a toneless voice that fits the part and 1s inoffensive. Arda Mandikian comes 
nearer to real singing than anyone else except Pears. David Hemmings acts very well 
indeed, and pipes pleasantly. Olive Dyer is a little out of her depth. 

The recording is perfect. Given an adequate reproducer, recording like this enables 
one to forget the mechanics. I trust that my remarks on the singing, which ts no worse 
and a little better than a great deal that is accepted to-day, will not distract anyone from 
buying this wonderful set, which is very highly recommended indeed 


Mussorgsky: Khovanshchina.* ; 
Ivan Khovansky: N. Tzveych; Andrew Khovansky: A. Marinkovich; Vassily 
volitsin: D. Startz; Shaklovity: D. Popovich; Dositheus: M. Changalovich, 
Martha: M. Bugarinovich; Serivener: S. Andrashevich; Emma: S. Jankovich; 
Varsonoviev: Z. Milosavlevich; Kuzka: K. Krstich; 1st Streletz: V. Popovich; 
znd Streletz: G. Djurgevich; 3rd Streletz, and Streshnev: Z. lovanovich,; 
Susanna: A. Mezetova; Chorus and Orchestra of The National Opera Belgrade, 
Kreshmir Baranovich Decca LXT 5045/5 
Shades of Chaliapin. In spite of the highly informative and very ambiguous sleeve 
note this would appear to be the Kimsky-Korsakov version, since it is given “‘complete’ 
and this would not be possible otherwise. It may be said that the end of the fifth act 
Kimsky's work, is, compared with the austere majesty of the preceding music, cheap and 
perfunctory in the extreme It is good to get another Mussorgsky opera; ‘‘Sorochintsy 
Fair’, and especially, a group of songs, would also be welcome. It is good to report that 
this production is at least adequate 
It is a careful, massive, even powerful piece of work, with something like a sense of 
occasion informing it; honours go to the conductor and the splendid orchestra, which has 
a fine string section, with lovely silky tone, and a magnificent timpanist, who is heard to 
perfection in the stunning recording. Horns are a bit shaky, however; but it does not 
amount to much, and in its big set pieces, the prelude and Persian dances, the orchestra 
rises to the occasion with some rich and satisfying playing 
The singing, by modern stan lards (see my remarks on The Turn of the Screw) is at 
least adequate. Bugarinovich is the best singer in this company, on the strength of these 
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discs; she begins badly with some strangled tone, but warms up to some rich and accurate 


singing. Changalovich as Dositheus (that most important part) sounds as though he 


were singing through his whiskers most of the time, and | doubt if he is a true bass, but in 
spite of this he fills the part without disaster 
Marinkovich and Startz, who fill their princely parts with fierce acting and_ tolerable 
singing, and an authentic whining comic Kussian tenor of the old breed in Andrashevich 


There are two well contrasted tenors in 


Emma, says the sleeve, is supposed to be shnill, and by Jove she is, and so is Susanna 
(Jankovich and Mezetova). The remaining Boom of Basses is quite good, Tzveych 
strikes me as possibly more of a true bass than Changalovich Phe chorus is good All 
in all, this is a very creditable production, not for the devotee of Itahan opera, who wall 
find it all rather dull, but for those who appreciate an out-of-the-way musical expenence 
that is very rewarding. Mussorgsky specialists can safely buy, and Russiin music fans 
should at least try this sample of the soul of Russia at its greatest 


Heinrich Schiitz: The Seven Words of Our Saviour on the Cross. Five Choral Piece 
Selig sind die Toten; Also hat Gott die Welt gelieht, Der Lengel sprach zu den Hirten 


Ich sterbe, stehe, nun sterbe tch; Das wst je gewisslich 


Akademie Kammerchor; Strings of Vienna Symphony Orchestra, ¢. berdinand 


Grossmann Vox PL. 6860 


In the “Seven Words” there is a very small string section, modern strings Tm atraid 
but most discreetly played, and an organ continuo which sounds hke an ancient instru 
ment; the short choral works are a cappella. The score ts followed exactly, and although 
the recording is not in the front rank of high fidelity modern efforts, it is so right on its 
sound that one feels (one sha:'!dn’t perhaps) that a glossy spotlighted recording of the 
kind given to Ravel, for instance with such good effect, would be all wrong here. In the 
“Seven Words” there is a device Wie invention of which has been, in the past, attributed 
to Bach; other soloists are accompanied by the continuo; the voice of Jesus 1s haloed with 
strings. The stiff hieratic gestures of gnef, the heavy burden of the continuous minor 
harmony, the restricted compass of voices and instruments, and the dark and sombre 
colouring of the music all create a mood of passionate austerity that is deeply impressive 
One notices the absence of that Italian influence, present in Bach (whose Matthew Passion 


might otherwise be suggested by this music) whose soaring melt mata and sensuous hai 


mony universalize the later master but exorcise the claustrophobic intimacy and darkne 
the sense of bare stone walls and pale winter light that gives this work such an impressive 
not to say oppressive, atmosphere Phe voices of all the soloists are perfectly appropriate 
The short choral works are all impressive and widely different ino mood, 


to the work 
Altovether a very satisfactor: 


the first and last being of considerable weight and power 


record 


MASTERS OF EARLY ENGLISH KEYBOAKI) MUSIC 


Willam Byrd: Lord Wiiloby's Welcome Hlome, The First Pavan and Galliard, The Oueen 
Alman, The bifth Pavan and Galliard, Lhe birst brench Covanto The leavl of 
Salisbury’, Pavan and two Galliard 

Pavan and Galliard, Stafford’; Clanifica Mi 


Thomas Tomkin Worcester Brawls 
lov, Made at Poole Court; Fancy. Volun 


Peter, Pavan and Galltiard in A minor 
Pavan and Galliard in G major; Variations on “What if a Day 
LOnseau lawre | 


/ 


tary 
Thurston Dart, harpsichord and organ 


Of the Byrd pieces, nos. 1, 2 and 4 are from My Ladye Nevells Booke, 4 and 5 from the 


‘Pitzwilham”™ (or “Tregian’’) book, and 6 from Parthenia 
I have not heard the first of these records, but if it is anything like this one, then a 
most auspicious start has been made to a set that | hope will not stop until it has covered 
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all the significant maternal. Everything on this disc is night; the pieces are most beaut: 
fully played, both harpsichord and organ are given just the right recording, in terms of 
range, modulation, and chamber, and the works themselves are most impressive in their 
revelation of the emotional and technical range of Tudor keyboard music. And more 
than all this; this is a most beautiful and enjoyable record, suitable alike to the expert 
who ws hard to please and the beginner who must meet ideal conditions from the onset if 
he is to realize the very great and living beauty of music that the philistine still thinks ot 
as merely antiquanan 


Krescobaldi; Toccatas nos. 1, 2, 4 and 9, and seven other works 
Giuseppe de Dona, on an unnamed organ Vox PL 8780 


Unless my ears deceive me this is played on a small modern organ, since Frescobaldi 
pre-dates Bach by nearly one hundred years this ts not quite what we expect in these days 
of care over historical detail. I have not the sleeve, and the label does not name the organ 
though it provides the curious slogan: “Recorded in Italy”. I ara also informed that 
several of these pieces have been rather arbitrarily cut, but have net been able to check 
this myself. The organ is recorded in an ercecstinsl, resonant chamber, that I would 
hazard is a small church, and a certain amount of confusion of detail results, which ts 
compheated by pre-echo, apart from this, which ts not too serious, the recording 1s good 
The playing is inclined to be dull and careful, but is far from bad, and the total effect ts 
infmutely better than that of, for instance, German's totally deplorable set of Bach organ 
records. The music is historically interesting and intrinsically beautiful, during quiet 
passages, when the sound of the organ is nearest to the Baroque, the rec ord is quite lovely 


Wagener: Gotterdammerung: ‘Starke scheite schichtet mir dort” 
Tristan und Isolde: Ach Wehe! Dies zu dulden!” 
Martha Médl, Johanna Blatter, Berlin State Opera Orchestra, c. Artur Rother 
Telefunken LGX 66036 


Various people had given me horrific accounts of this record, and I was surprised to 
find that if it is not very good, it is at least not offensive. Its chief fault is that it ts 
imply dull; the balance favours the voice to such an extent that one feels that the singer 
must have a small voice that 1s being compensated for, an impression confirmed by thie 
sudden ansing of the Berlin State Opera Orc hestra in all its glory for a magnificent account 
of the closing pages of Gotterdammerung as soon as she is silent. This side ts not nearly 
as good as His Master's Voice ALP 1016, with Flagstad and Furtwangler 
The Tristan side is much worse, which is a pity, since this is the only separate LI’ 
version The voice is even further forward, and the sustained, rather white, flabbily 


phrased, indifferently pitched flood of loud vocal sound is as unpleasant as | had antici 


pated Apart from extremely bad balance the recording ts good 


Schubert: Symphony no. 6 in C, D589 
rhe Bamberg Symphony Orchestra, ¢. Joseph Keilberth 
Telefunken LOM 65026 
\ good solid (and in places stolid) version of this pleasant transitional work. The 
recording favours the bass, and slopes off sharply im the extreme top (a most unusual 
characteristic for this company, whose post-war products have been inc lined to be shrill) 
a balance that emphasizes the conductor's cautious and Germanic approac h to the work 
This is the second recording in the field, and writing from memory, I would say that there 
is not much to choose between this and tne version by Krips and the LSO on Decca LX1 
2585 except the price; the present record is nearly ten shillings cheaper. Wroyis version 
is lighter-too light perhaps ?—and the standard of playing about the same; it 1s also a 
“dubbing” and below Decca'’s very high recording standard as a consequence, but it ts a 
more delicate reading than this rather flat-footed version tt Fey 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Couperin: Complete works for harpsichord. 
Ruggero Gerlin. L’Oiseau Lyre OL 50052-6; 


Bach: Toccata, adagio and fugue in C.* 
Chorale Preludes: ‘‘Wenn wir in hichsten Noten sein’; Jesus Christus unser Hetl 


and’, komm der Heiden Heiland’’ 
Fugue in G. Preiude and fugue in A minor. 
Jeanne Demessieux. 


Beethoven: Sonatas: F minor, op. 51 (Appasstonata),* C major, op. 53 (Waldstein) 
Capitol CTL 7067 


Decca LNT 2015 


Gorodnitzk1. 
Brahms: Waltzes, op. 39.% Robert Weisz Decca LW 5109 


Lisst Hungarian Rhapsody no. 2 and Rigoletto-Paraphrase de Concert 

Peter Katin Decca LW 5134 

‘It is, of course, impossible to listen critically to sixteen LP records of harpsichord 
playing. Aiter an hour or so with the reviewer's sample fourteen sides, one breaks oft 
witn ringing ears. After several such sessions the nerves are frayed: but one has realized 
afresh what a great man was Frangois Couperin-le-Grand. One can imagine few private 
persons investing in this hbrary and there are no other composers of rank whose complete 
keyboard output has been committed to records. So that this is an issue for musi 
societies, foundations and teaching schools. And all should have it. Gerlin's playing ts 
clean and authoritative, his Pleyel instrument is relatively musical (7.¢. fairly free of clacking 
and scraping) and the recording quite good. Harpsichord fanciers will tind here some 
thing solid on which to feed their whim. Perhaps too solid, for Frangois was both nor 
mally earthy and serious minded, presented to us in these dimensions he becomes « 
student's composer, and there ts, in case I may be suggesting otherwise, something quite 
lovely at almost every turn of the thirty-two sides 

Jeanne Demessieux’ Bach recital consists of works which have not been overdone by 
lesser, or any, organists. I have drawn attention previously to the glories of the Geneva 
Victona Hall organ and Demessieux makes gifted use of it in fingering and pedalling that 
is clean, accurate and in every respect able to command both Bach's invention and the 
range ot the instrument. The recording 1s very good, with special respect shown for the 
bottom pipes which so often defeat the engineers 

Gorodnitzki is a newcomer to English issues. He is undoubtedly a tine pianist and this 
Waldstein performance cannot at the moment be equalled on records, The playing 1 
virile, spacious and of an incredible tautness. The Appasstonata, a greater test of musi 
cianship if not of technique, also comes off, but does not strike home so surely as great 
playing, perhaps because one or two really first-rate pianists have made it their own in 
modern times and we know them perhaps too well, On this evidence Gorodnitzki will 
assuredly become one of them and we look forward to more of his Beethoven Brahm 
piano waltzes get a delightful performance: these pieces demand innocence and unob 
trusiveness; they too often get archness and interpretive quirks from pianists who never 
can leave well alone. The piano recording is pleasant and so is that of Peter Katin’'s 
Liszt issue. The Migoletto confection is knocked off with a colossal expertise and is 
great fun. In the Khapsody we get a disconcertingly terse and undramatic account of the 
lassan, that graveyard of soulful piano bashers, and on replaying discover that we like it 
the better for it. It 15 refreshing to find an artist being really light-fingered in two pieces 
that have taken more plain hammering than anything else in piano hterature 


Bach: Orchestral Suites: no. in C, no. 21n B minor, no. yin Dand no 4in D* 
Phe Philharmoma Orchestra, ¢. Klemperer Columbia 44 CX 1244-40 


No. 1 in © and no. 4in D 
Phe Berlin Chamber Orchestra, c. von Benda Pelefunken 66040 


* Strongly recommended 
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Kerlioz: The Trojans Suttle 
The Lamoureux Orchestra, c. Martinon ~ Parlophone PMD 1024 
Auber: Overtuves: Masantello, Fra Diavolo, The Bronze Horse and The Crown Diamonds 
L. Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris, c. Wolft 
Decca LXT 5005 
Holst: The Perfect Fool—-Ballet Suite op. 49,* and 
Butterworth: A Shropshire Lad.* 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Boult Decea LW 5175 
In their recording of the four orchestral suites of Bach, Columbia have produced a real 
winner. The Philharmonia strings have not been heard in better form and Klemperer 
vets a splendid drive and discipline. Special mention must be made of Gareth Morris’ 
flute in no. 2 where the Minuet and Badinerie are performed impeccably and the long and 
celebrated flute solo raised to new standards of virtuosity. Comparison with the Tele 
funken disc only shows how very good the Klemperer performances are. Von Benda 
adopts plodding accents which his occasional vagaries of tempo fail to relieve in a pedestrian 
performance. Again, a complaint I have made before: whereas Telefunken sensibly 
divide the movements into recognizable bands, Columbia run them on so that selection of 
parts of any Suite is not possible 
The J rojans Suite consists of the overture and two ballet movements (act II), the unt 
and Storm (act 111) and Trojan March (act 1). Of this collection the only passages really 
worthy of Berlioz and at all representative of such greatness as he achieved in his opera 
come in the music for the Royal Hunt and Storm. It 1s this one enjoys most on the record, 
in spite of some wooden horn playing in passages where fine nuance is essential 
It was a splendid idea to produce an Auber record with his four best overtures given 
real orchestral presentation. Of the meh, but uneven, vein of opéra comique Composers 
over the years, | have always wondered why a composer as good as Auber has been left 
entirely to military bands in this country, whilst one as bad as Massenet has been slobbered 
over consistently, especially in recent years. The playing 1s polished and exuberant, but 
Auber deserves somewhat more respect for the detail of his scoring than Wolff atfords 
Fra Diavolo, Verdian in its use of pppp and its juxtaposed ff and p bars and frankly 
Kossinian in its evescend: suffers most from misread or ornitted markings 
The Holst-Butterworth coupling is a quite perfect record; Boult understands the 
music, the orchestra understand him and the engineers excel themselves J. B. 


Correspondence 


Disgwylfa, 
Penparcau, 
Aberystwyth 
fo the Editor of Tue Music Review 27th September, 1955 

Sin, May I be permitted to draw your attention to an unfortunate slp in my Dvorak article 
(MK XV/4, 1954, p. 201) which has only recently caught my eye? 

In discussing the symphome poem Holoubek, | should have stated that the work is usually 
misnamed “The Wild Dove” or “The Wood Pigeon’. It is most likely that these customary 
English titles are ‘translations’ of the German title “Die Waldtaube’’, which appears together 
with the Czech title on the full score, but the German for “‘wood pigeon” is “Kingeltaube” 

“Holoubek"’ is the jiminutive of the Czech word “holub’’, meaning dove or pigeon, and so the 
title of the work in English should be ‘The Little Dove’ or “The Young Dove’ (or pigeon) 
“Wood Pigeon” is quite ridiculous as the title, for several reasons Dvordk's representation of 
his bird's cooing is completely different from the familiar notes of a wood pigeon, ‘Wood Pigeon 
is a distortion of a German mis-translation, and ironically enough this bird happens to be the 
largest of the European doves 

It is hoped that those who have a liking for accuracy will see that DvofAk’s work is known in 
future as “The Little Dove’ 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun CLAPHAM 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Recorded in Zagreb 

Josip Slavenski Sinfonia orienta 

The Belgrade Philharmonic Orchestra 
with Chorus 
conducted by Zhika Zdravkovich 
Soloists: Melanie Bugarinovich (Contralto) 
Dushan Teveych (Tenor) 

Dushan Popovich (Baritone) 

Zharko Trveych (Bass) LXT 5057 


Kreshimir Baranovich 

The gingerbread heart—Ballet suite 

The Belgrade Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Kreshimir Baranovich * 

Fran Lhotka The devil in the village—Ballet suite 
The Orchestra of 

the National Opera House, Zagreb 
conducted by Fran Lhotka LXT 5058 


Mussorgsky Boris Godunov 

Miro Changalovich, Melanie Bugarinovich, 
Stepan Andrashevich, Miro Branjnik 

Branko Pivnichki, Zharko Trveych with 
supporting cast and The Chorus and Orchestra of 
The National Opera, Belgrade 

conducted by Kreshimir Baranovich 

LXT 50546 


Recorded in Belgrade 


Dushan Popovich, Valeria Heybalova, \ 
Zharko Trveych, Melanie Bugarinovich with 
supporting cast and The Chorus and Orchestra of 
The National Opera, Belgrade 
conducted by Oscar Danon LXT 5049-53 


Mussorgsky Khovanshchina 

Nicholas Trveych, Alexander Marinkovich, 
Drago Startz, Miro Changalovich, 

Melanie Bugarinovich, Sofiya Jankovich with 
supporting cast and The Chorus and Orchestra of 
The National Opera, Belgrade ' 
conducted by Kreshimir Baranovich 

LXT 5045-8 
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